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4 APPLETONS’ NEW SERIES OF READERS. 











Seat. 

ies. Where they have been Adopted in Missouri. 

Otch acne 

inted ! | 

Sin JEFFERSON CITY, | COLUMBIA, | LUTESVILLE, 

ie MEXICO, | UNIONVIULE, | MARBLE HILL, 
MACON, | CALIFORNIA, | GLENWOOD, 

SPRINGFIELD, | MONTGOMERY CITY, | BOLIVAR, 

ss KIRKSVILLE, | OSBORN, | BROOKFIELD, 

rendl- BOONVILLE, | LACLEDE, BUCKLIN, 

a LOUISIANA, | NEWTONIA, | * MARSHFIELD, 

a CLARKSVILLE, | MILAN, | ALEXANDRIA, 

oness SHELBINA, | COMMERCE, | CENTER TOWN, 

| JOPLIN, | GREENVILLE, | MORLEY, 

fo. GRANBY, KINGSTON, | CHARLESTON, 

a MINE LA MOTTE, ' LAGRANGE, | EAST LINN, 

cided PIERCE CITY, FREDERICKTOWN, | ROCKPORT, 

Be a TIPTON, | BROWNSVILLE, LIVONIA, 
CASSVILLE, MONROE CITY, WEBSTER GROVE, 
BRUNSWICK, | WEBB CITY, WARRENTON, 
STEWARTSVILLE, KNOB NOSTER, ASH GROVE, 
LANCASTER, KEYTESVILLE, GALENA, 
BOWLING GREEN, LINN, FORSYTHE, 
FULTON, HARRISONVILLE, ONE HUNDRED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
WASHINGTON, FRUITLAND, IN OTHER PARTS. 
LINNEUS, SHELBYVILLE, 
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For terms of Introduction and Exchange, add~ess the Agent, 


L. S. HOLDEN, 


100ls, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. < a 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR & CO 





The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 


—FOR— 


Introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex. 
Price. Price. 


New Graded Reader, No. 1.......... $0.15 $0.10 
New Graded Reader, No. 2........... 24 15 
New Graded Reader, No.3.......... -33 20 
New Graded Reuder, No. : Sunbeswon 42 -25 
New Graded Reader, No.5.......... 71 35 
Swinton’s Word-Primer, (Speier) 13 6. 
Swinton’s Word-Book, 15 B 
Robinson’s First Book Arithmetic .. .29 . 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic. . 83 -50 
Swinton’s Klementary Geography... Al) 40 
Swinton’s Complete Geography..... 1.00 .75 
Kerl’s Language Lessons. ........... 27 20 
Ker!’s Common School Grammar. . -60 43 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. History. 1% .6 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 

NEY <5 5.506 shineuns55kbb $0.00 -60 45 
Gray’s How Plants Grow,(Botany).. .67 -50 
Webster’s ls imary Dictionary pies , oe 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary .... 1.45 
Spencerian Copy Books, Common 

School, percopy. ............ 10 


Spencerian Copy Books, Shorter 
Course, per cop 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School 
IOI 6 vin nct0es 0c cnsusspncne 


Full Descriptive and Introduetory Catalogues 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
may favor us will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

IiVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 

Publishers American Kducational Series. 

Address: 

JOHN ©. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetio, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White's Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 
D. APPLETON & co., N ew York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series 
Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetios; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy.Books. 


THOs. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 





ROBERT Ss DAVIS & co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
POBLTSHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independentdiandbeok of Mental Arithmetic. 
For :——_< address the publishers, or 
11-10 . E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’ s Graded Lessons in English, 

and Higher Lessons in English 

Hutchison’s ee and Hy giene; 

ae 8 Test ‘a sin English Orthogra- 
ag iy .D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1]-10c eom 46 Madison St. 2c Chicago. 





RTIST’S Manual of oil and water Fin 
painting, yo mosrape &e., Ke. 


to oe. Phonographic Mandvock as, 
or llers or by mail vESSE HANEY * 
co., ir) Nassau street N.Y. 12-2 12 





$72 A Se. $12 a day at pees easily 


. outit free. 
ll-2 13-5 TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 





LEADINC SCHOOLS. | 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, ete 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusn, 
Ewecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 








Reena sr: F- “4 » Coll, Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes email; ‘ssuaande very thorough 


and individual. Mathematics, Classics, 
business —_-. as each scnolar selects. (If 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, mail AG this 
ournal. 1- 


and 
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ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, 


Law Department Washington University 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, Hon. C.H. Krum. Hon. Albert Dead, 
“*  G. A. Madill. Hon. ‘a. aD ot G. W. Cline, Esq, 
Henry HiroHoo0cg, an of Faculty. 
Thirteenth Annual Term opens October 15th, 1879, closes 
May 29, 1880 for Annual Examinations Course of study com- 
prises two Annual Terms, ——- months each. Diploma 
admits to bar in State and U. 8. rtsin Missouri. Cand- 
idates tor senior class examined only * beginning of term, 
Term fee, $80, including use of Law Li! 
For further information address 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean of Faculty, St. Louis. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 











Washington University, St. Louis. 


Courses OF Stupy: 


i. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
ll. echanical Eng’r. 


lil. ug 63 ie Chemist. 

iv. ¥e os ~~ Eng’r of Mines. 

¥. ni Aad he Architect. 

Vi. as es 8 Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


ELIZABETH AULL 
Female Seminary, 


LEXINCTON, MO. 


Twentieth term begins September 2. No pub- 
lic exhibitions; prosperous; sixteen teachers; 
standard very high; musical advantages supe- 
rior For catalo ue address 

2- - QUARLES, President. 











NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 

coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D. 
ue Chancellor. Tuition free to all. Incidental 
expenses only $6a year. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Protessors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. O} to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Sen for cata- 
logue. 11-8 lz-; 


y Asker 


Adams Annies, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Chairman of Manager. 
Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the ex- 
amination at Harvard College this year. Tui- 
tion, $100 a year. Board, $3 A new circu- 
lar just issued. Apely for information to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D 
__ 4 ll 





7D LACKBOARD in the Sunday School. A 
practical guide for superintendents and 


teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 of bookselless or by muil. JESSE HA- 
NEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-2 12 


5 $20, ‘si 
Portland, Maine 


Samples worth 
STINSON & Co, 
12- 4 13-5 








THE NEW W ENGLAND 
A FINISHED Conservatory, Boston, 
a Employing 75 Eminent 
ucation. 


professors, has a reputa- 
tion unequalled for fur- 
nishing a Complete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare collateral 
advantages For prospectus address E. Tour- 
jee, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 12-78 


Position wWantea 

Wanted, a positicn to assist a Normal Teach- 
er. Applicant a@ young man with Jefferson Co , 
Mo., first grade seeond-class certificute: seven | 
months ee: one term at a uormal school. 
Has rew ics tor —, years; can teac b | 
omemeie! fers to J. Merwin, man- 
aging editor” “American Journal of Education.’ 
Address O. A. C., this offi 








Qur New Books. 


The Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
By Prof. E. J. Houston, author of Houston s 
Physical Geography. Price $1.25; for exami- 
nation, 85 cents. 

Easy Lessons in Natural Philosophy, 
for beginners. By Prof. E. J. Houston. Price 
50 cents; for examination, 30 cents. 

A Manual of Etymology. By A.C. Webb, 
author of the Model Etymology, a Price, 
$1.00; for examination, 65 cents. 





A MODEL TEXT BOOK. 
Houston’s Physical Geography. 


To examine it is to introduce it. Price, $1.50; 
for examination, $1.05. 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No. 1. The Cultivation of the Senses...... 50 cts. 
No. 2. The Cultivation of the Memory... .50 cts 
No. 3. On the Use of Words............... 50 cts 
No. 4. On Discipline peeanaeberte saves 50 cts. 
No. 5. On Class Teaching................. 50 cts. 





‘The Teacher. 

A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to 
the interests of Teachers, Schools, and the Cause 
of Education in general. Price, 50 cents per 
annum Specimen copy sent free. Send for our 
catalogue. Please address 

ELDREDGE & BRO., 
. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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Prof. Geo. W. Liverpool, 
Texas, writes as follows: 
‘*The Slate Drawing Book is just the thing 

needed by both teachers and pupils. Its illus- 

trations are so practical, its instruction pages so 
full The numeral frame, too, attracts and in- 
structs. I have taught the pupils in the pri- 
mary department more in four days with this, 
than I could in four weeks without it. Youcan 
scarcely imagine the difference in the work we 
can do with these helps, and especially with the 

** Aids to School Discipline.’’ 

The rod and the strap have been banished since 

I introduced these ‘‘aids.’’ They are pleasant- 

er to give and pleasanter to take! We are im- 

proving. Very truly yours, 

GEO. W. LIVERPOOL.’’ 


Towash, Hill Co., 


| 0, 00 “NAMES ofr residents wanted. For 
25 names and 25 cents we will send 
you a fine silk handkerchief, every thread silk, 
regular price, $1 00. . Foster & Co. 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, il. 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 

The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 
States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 

Rheotype Engravings and Chromo 

Transparencies. 

Something entirely new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send ier terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 


lished 1830 12-3 9 

6 choice selections for Elocutionists 
200 and School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
HANEY & CQ., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 


s Lats Sand Cay Short Line Line, 


VIA DV QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 
NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 








The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot,.and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 

Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
| Union Depot, St. Louis. 


FIN, 
Ticket pes. 


|ORGAN 


Great bargains. 








GEO. W. PARKER, 
General Manager. 





anos, Fetal price only 865. Pi- 


ATTY Ww, atk 0, Ts a 


OODLANDSs 950. 


LATEST! J M 
Day School ya ’ (0.2 Chicas 
Bay Satee toate Bok. EicudEs 
12-3 13-2 





THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 
C.B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
C. B. & Q. Dining Cars. Meals 75c 








For all points in 
Iowa, ebraska, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Colorado, 
Dakota, California, 


Montana and 


Two Trains Daily 
FROMM 


Rock Island oT LOUIS ) Monmouth 


Davenport, TO ) Burlington 
Dubuque, Des Moines, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Umaha 
and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
33-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. 
&Q_ Palace Dinining Cars by this route <3 
say All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be wpe | fg: on appli- 
cation to JAME OD, 
Gen’! Pass. honk. Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’! Agt., 
112 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and al! points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

x Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wg-Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
J. ¥F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-8 12 
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At. matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 





In cultivating the intellect, we 
should bear in view that external na- 
ture is as directly adapted to our dif- 
ferent intellectual powers as light is 
to the eye; and that the whole econ- 
omy of our constitution is arranged 
on the principle that we shall study 
the qualities and relations of exter- 
nal objects, apply them to our use, 
and also adapt our conduct to their 
Operation. 











Iowa Superintendency. 

This fall Iowa elects county school 
superintendents. More than ever we 
find a disposition to retain incum- 
bents wherever they have done well. 
We heartily commend this course. 


Three serious defectsin the county 
supervision of Iowa and other States 
demand attention. 


1. The county  superintendency 
should be an employment and not an 
office. The menace of a popular elec- 
tion is fatal to the highest efficiency. 

2. The term should be four years 
instead of two. Those counties that 
keep their superintendents longest 
are found in nearly all cases to be in 
the best condition educationally. 

3. Superintendents should be requir- 
ed to examine, not visit, schools. Vis- 
iting schools is nearly always a sham. 

The Iowa superintendents are doing 
a grand work; but with the three im- 
provements suggested, their efficiency 
would be doubled. 

We mean nothing personal to Iowa; 
other States equally need these im- 
provements. But Iowa does so much 


| that is excellent, that we feel that she 


ought to do more. 








——tThe catalogues of the three 
Missouri State Normal Schools show 


____|a grand work done during the past 


year, and indicate bright prospects 
for the future. For catalogues of 
these schools address: 


Pres. J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pres. G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg. 

Pres. C. H. Dutcher, Cape Girard- 
eau, Mo. The Kirksvilleschool opens 
Sept 9; the Warrensburg and Cape 
Girardeau schools open Sept. 2. 








The subject of Physiology is but 
little understood, but it must be 
taught in the schools. The objection 
urged is, that we have no time for it. 
But the fact is, if we do not study it, 
the laws of health when broken pun- 
ish us so severely that we lose more 
time than would have been required 
to learn how to obey physical law— 
in addition to the pain suffered. 

First or last, then, we must take 
the time and know the law and obey 
it, or suffer the penalty. 





Missouri Normal Institutes. 





Some twenty Normal Institutes, 
continuing from two to six weeks, 
were held during July and August. 
The results have been decidedly en- 
couraging. No other instrumentality 
can do so much to advance popular 
education in the State. 


Next year Missouri should hold 
Normal Institutes in 100 counties. 
Now is the time to make arrange- 
ments. This is easy in counties bless- 
ed with a live teacher for School 
Commissioner. 


1. Let a meeting of the teachers of 
the county be called, and a Normal 
Institute Association formed. 

2. Let the time, place, and length of 
institute be determined. The time 
should in no case be less than two 
weeks nor more than four. The place 
should be chosen with reference to 
good accommodations and cheap 
boarding. 

3. For conductor a non-resident of 
the county should in all cases be se- 
cured. The selection of a master 
workman should. be made at the ear- 
liest moment. The assistant should 
be chosen from the teachers of the 
county. 

4. To pay expenses, each member 
will agree to pay from $1 to $3 annu- 
ally, as may be decided. Each one 
signs an agreement to pay the inci- 
dental fee whether he attends or not. 
This agreement will be presented to 
every teacher in the county before the 
meeting of the institute. 

5. Attendance will be strictly vol- 
untary, but teachers must be quali- 
fied. It is not likely that persons who 
do not feel enough interest to spend 
two weeks to better fit themselves for 
teaching, will be found qualified. 
Mere school keepers and dead beats 
will be dropped, and true teachers 
will take their place. All will attend 
the institute. 

Two years hence, mark the predic- 
tion, Missouri will secure a school 
law as good as that of any State in 
the Union. These Normal Institutes 
will do more than anything else to se- 
cure and operate such a law. 








“Real elegauce of demeanor springs 
from the mind.” 


IOWA. 

Clarinda. The Page county insti- 
tute deserves special mention. The 
attendance was large and the enthusi- 
asm wonderful; but the distinctive 
feature was the classification. 

Class A embraced all who held or 
were entitled to professional certifi- 
eates; class B included such as held 
first-class certificates; class C was 
composed of such as held second-class 
certificates; persons who had never 
taught were placed in class D. 

A course of study extending over 
four years was outlined, and teachers 
are required to study during the year, 
and be examined by professional 
teachers, in order to promotion. 

We have worked in more than 200 
institutes, but never have enjoyed 
the work better than the week spent 
in the Page county institute. Supt. 
Miller is a veteran educator, true and 
tried. Few counties are blessed witb 
a nobler class of teachers. 

Sidney. The Fremont county Nor- 
mal Institute excelled in practical 
work. Not much time was spent with 
theories. Miss Diamond of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., and Prof. Beard, prin- 
cipal of the Hamburg schools, are ex- 
ceptionally good institute instructors. 
The course of study and suggestions 
prepared by Supt. Bryant, must prove 
invaluable. 

Ottumwa. While some of the in- 
stitutes show a falling off in numbers 
the Normal Institute here was larger 
than ever before, and the work done 
gives eminent satisfaction. 





We should like to respond to the 
oft-repeated request to issue this 
journal every week, but it is scarcely 
practicable to do this at present. 

We want to see the suggestions 
made and the material we already 
furnish for building up the school 
systems of the West and Southwest 
utilized to a much greater extent than 
is yet done, before we enlarge. 








Way should not the teaching pro- 
fession have as much high honor and 
public regard as either law or medi- 
cine? If we look at the work its 


members are doing for society, they 
ought to stand as high as the men 
whom we send for when we are ill, 
or those whom we resort to when we 





wish to go to law. 
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A FEW PLAIN STATEMENTS. 


S the public school system, in- 
cluding the High School is, with 
reference to present social demands, 
not more than an equivalent for the 
district school education of fifty years 
since, the objections to high schools 
may be stated as follows: 

ist. Complaint may be made of 
mismanagement. 

2d. Objections may arise from a 
failure to see the objects of any pub- 
lic education. ; 

3d. One may lose sight of the end 
in the means, and object to the stud- 
ies used as useful pedagogical means 
because these would form unsatisfac- 
tory educational ends. 

4th. Crude speculations upon the 
most abstract and controverted points 
of education, may seem to suggest 
objections. 

5th. Interested opposition will al- 
ways endeavor to cripple the schools 
while “stealing the livery of heaven 
to serve the devil in.” 

6th. The ignorant enthusiasm of 
those who “love not wisely but too 
well” will furnish many objections 
apparently valid. 

Objections to the High School upon 
the ground of mismanagement, must 
be answered by proof of groundless- 
ness, or by correction of the evil if 
real. Such objections, however, can 
have no bearing upon a reasonable 
discussion of the High School as a 
factor in Public Education. 

** No doubt ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you,” said Job 
to his friends, and the same answer 
might be made to all who set up for 
themselves an object for Public Edu- 
cation. On account of their freedom 
from individual responsibility, people 
in dealing with public interests, feel 
at liberty to proceed ina manner 
which they themselves would con- 
demp as absurd in matters of private 
interest. 

We do not go to a blacksmith fora 
suit of clothes, or to a tailor for a set 
of horse-shoes. Why then should 
any.one expect a public institution 
to be carried on in the interest of a 
special class, instead of in the inter- 
est of the community as a whole? 

If the community were composed 
entirely of sewing girls and of men 
following a trade, and if this commu- 
nity felt at liberty and had the desire 
to rob their children of every capac- 
ity except that of following their pa- 
rents’ trade, then and then only 
would it be reasonable to replace the 
elements of all education, by sewing 
schools, and laborschools. Even then, 
however, it would be more expedient 
to replace schools by the actual ap- 
prenticeship of all children above five 
years of age. 

What do you want of Latin, or 





algebra, or analysis, or indeed, of 
any study now in the High School 
course of study? Do any but profes- 
sional men use these as a meaus of 
gaining a livelihood? 

This question proceeds.upon the 
fallacy of supposing that school edu- 
cation “has always occupied itself 
with a pursuit of the means which in 
each case are to be used directly in 
the workshop of life. Did he refer 
to his personal experience each per- 
son asking this question would see at 
once that a negative answer does not 
affect the value of these studies. The 
factory system, which appropriates a 
child as soon as it is large enough to 
do anything, is evidently the best 
suited to securing results of immedi- 
ate utility. 

But would any one say that even 
our material prosperity is less than 
in “the good old days of old,” when 
only the sickly were spared from ac- 
tive life? 

Are we complaining of the rare- 
ness or of the frequency of inven- 
tioxs and discoveries which revolu- 
tionize our social and mechanical 
institutions ? 

Do we find a scarcity or plethora 
of labor? 

Do we find the trades idle because 
labor cannot be obtained, or do we 
find labor idle because of competition ? 

Do we not know that we are not 
suffering from any material depres- 
sion caused by an inability to find 
workmen for any labor? 

Is it reasonable then, that the re- 
sults of all social errors should be 
charged upon the Public Schools, as 
if these were responsible for more 
than doing well what the community 
deems fit for them to do at all? 


A SOLID FOUNDATION. 


HIS public school system, when 

considered as a question of polit- 

ical economy, a question of loss and 

gain to the State, will be found to rest 
upon a solid foundation. 

Many people confuse themselves 
by dealing with questions which they 
have not qualified themselves to con- 
sider. The right of the State in ed- 
ucation, is an example of this kind. 

The people in their sovereign ca- 
pacity, acting in their own munici- 
pality, and with respect to their obli- 
gations other than local, are and must 
be the only judges of their own will, 
and their action is the only legal 
standard of civil right or wrong. 

Surely a mere statement of such 
fact is sufficient, and must satisfy 
every one that aetion in matters edu- 
cational rests upon the same founda- 
tion as the right to take any action 
at all. 

The question of expediency is 
quite a different question, and should 
be discussed by itself. Of course any 








one is at liberty to question the wis- 
dom of our political constitution, Na- 
tional or State, but any such question 
is manifestly irrelevant in a conside- 
ration of political powers. 

MOTIVES EXAMINED. 

Without attacking the motives of 
any individual, it is necessary to re- 
mind ourselves that in matters educa- 
tional as well as in other human in- 
stitutions, self-interest plays a part. 
It is humanly necessary that self- 
interest should-be a factor, and one 
in itself not undesirable. But it 
would evidently be absurd aad per- 
nicious to allow it to control legisla 
tion. 

Those whose personal interests 
would in any way be subserved by 
the destruction of the Public Schools 
must be heard as witnesses, but it 
would manifestly be preposterous to 
act upon their advice. 

Why is it that so many who never 
visit or patronize public schools, that 
those who are identified with private 
and competing schools, should take 
such an interest in public schools, and 
that their interest should always take 
the form of fault-finding? 

Do any of these objectors show a 
difference of plan, or a greater suc- 
cess in the results of the private 
schools? 

Do they furnish their statistics as 
do the public schools? 

Do they invite the general public 
to acquaint themselves with every 
detail of management, and to judge 
them by a fair comparison? Or do 
they preserve a discreet silence in re- 
gard to the details of their own man- 
agement, and content themselves with 
assertions in regard to the public 
schools? 

Are any of these assertions verified 
by a careful examination into the 
facts of the case? 


AN APPEAL TO FACTS. 
Can it be shown by an appeal to 


facts that those edwcated in the pub- 
lic schools ever find themselves at a 
disadvantage with those whose train- 
ing has been received from private 
institutions? 

Are not the public schools sup- 
ported by those whose own education 
was received there, and who should 
be the first to discover their inferior- 
ity, if such inferiority were real? 

In cases of competition do the pu- 
pils of the publie schools yield to 
others of the same grade, or is the 
contrary a fact beyond contradiction ? 

In school matters asin all other 
matters there must necessarily be 
some who are possessed with an un- 
wise zeal. 

If we claim that no system has 
yielded as good results, we are safe: 
if we assert that no system at the 
present day yields better results, and 
that no system yields its results at 





so small a cost, the statement cannot 
be successfully controverted: if we 
insist that no other human institu- 
tion has enlisted the services of so 
many able and devoted men and 
women, we are not likely to meet with 
successful objection: if we maintain 
that granting the imperfection of our 
public schools, they are yet not so 
imperfect as other social institutions, 
we shall have no fear from any com- 
parison. 

But on the other hand, we cannot 
claim for public schools, as we can- 
not claim for any human institution, 
that it alone is of value, or that it 
has realized its fullest possibilities. 
We can, however, reasonably ask that 
those who find fault should show a 
remedy, and make clear to us that 
some substitute will retain the excel- 
lences and do away with the objec- 
tions to public schools. 





; SE aa 
AMPLE SALARIES. 

HE Christian Union does itself 

and our oyerworked and under- 
paid teachers the justice to say that, 
“If salaries ever should be ample, it 
isin the profession of school teach- 
ing. If there is one place where we 
ought to induce people to make their 
profession a life-business, it is in the 
teaching of schools. 

Men do not employ, in the most 
unimportant case, a lawyer who has 
lately left off chopping wood, and 
has read law for a few months, and 
who in a year or two means to bea 
merchant. We want an 

EXPERIENCED MAN 
where there are responsible duties to 
be performed. In all the professions 
we want the result of education and 
experience. 

At the very age when angels would 
be honored to serve children, is the 
time when we put them into the 
hands of persous who are not prepar- 
ed by disposition to be teachers, aud 
who are not educated for teaching, 
and who are continually bribed, as it 
were, by the miserable wages that 
are given them, to leave their teach- 
ing as soon as they acquire a little 
experience. It is a shame! 

A DISGRACE 
to the American people, a disgrace to 
American Christianity. 

There is no place on earth, next to 
the mother’s chair, where the finest 
sentiments, the highest instincts and 
the noblest ambitions should be found 
more than in the school—and no de- 
partment of the school where they 
should be found more thanin the 
primary department. It takes a man 
that is a man to be a true school mas- 
ter. There is no nobler profession 
when its possibilities are fulfilled. 

England is full of men, in every 
department of life, who are the pro- 
duct of Arnold of Rugby, the 

MOST USEFUL MAN 
of his day and generation. 

We do not undervalue the ministe- 
rial profession; but the man who 
teaches in a school stands nearer the 
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open furrows of the young soul. He 
stands where he can put in seed, and 
water it, and nourishit. Paul speaks 
of “the foolishness of preaching.” 
The man who preaches throws abroad 
seed, and some of it falls among 
thorns, some upon rocks, and some 
on the ground; and here and there 
some falis on good ground. The 
schoolmaster has the child hour by 
hour, and day by day; and no one 
else except the mother has an oppor- 
tunity for 
SO MUCH USEFULNESS 

as the schoo] master. 

The process of education, the exer- 
cise of untried faculties, the pushing 
out into new worlds of thought and 
activity, mental and physical, ought 
to be the perfection of happiness in- 
stead of the perfection of misery— 
and 

EVERY PARENT 
ought to look fora school where his 
child shall be happy in his youth— 
where sunshine, which makes minds 
as well as plants grow,-abounds, and 
where, while wayward impulses are 
repressed and hard duties are imper- 
atively urged upon the pupil, and 
obedience is required, and, if need be, 
compelled, he is made, even in self- 
denial, to know by experience the 
joy which a noble self-denial brings.” 





SUGGESTIVE. 
T would be as well for those few 
people who believe in abolishing 
the High School, to carefully read an 
article in the September Scribner, on 
the “Educational Ooutlook in Italy.” 
We make an extract or two: 

“Our chief trouble in Italy,” the 
professor observed, “lies in the fact 
that we have no large class of culti- 
vated people,-in the sense in which 
the term is used in England and Ger- 
many. We have learned men and 
ignorant men, but the space between 
these two poles is but sparsely popu- 
lated. Our peasants are quick-witted 
and bright, and talk mst entertain- 
ingly, avd are naturally gifted with 
humor and good sound sense. But 
their talk |s all 

PERSONAL, 

their mental horizon is narrow. The 
same is the case with ‘he middle class 
Italian. He is extremely polished, 
and can apply himself easily to any- 
thing in wi.ich his power of observa- 
tion can assist him. But he has no 
turn for abstract reasoning. 


The children of these people bring 
with them from home not even the 
most rudimentary culture, and every- 
thing is thus left to the school; the 
schoo!, however, can only do its work 
well, or do the best work of which it 
is capable, when it supplements the 
culture received at home. 

Our gymnasia are as yet experi- 
ments; our educational legislation 
too is largely experimental, and one 
minister is apt to undo what his pre- 
decessor accomplished. Under such 
circumstances no system can really 
be put to a fair test, and accordingly 
we have to be guided even in the con- 
clusions we draw from our present 
experiences. 





An Italian boy has not the genius 
for imbibing culture that is native to 
a German; even long after he has at- 
tained the growth of a man, his no- 
tions of the world, of society and of 
his own importance in it, are those 

OF A CHILD. 

Thus a professor in the University of 
R-me lately assured me that there 
were but few among his students (all 
graduates of lycea and gymnasia) 
who had in their minds any idea of 
the map, or could approximately 
place a country or a city when it was 
mentioned.” 


<i 


TEACHING AND LEARNING. 








N most teaching, if the power were 

given to us to see at once the idea 

as it stands in the mind of the teacher 

and the same idea as it exists in the 

mind of the taught, we should doubt- 

less be much amazed at the difference 
between them. 

This will be especially true in oral 
teaching.” 

Not long ago I chanced to go into a 
large public school where the child- 
ren were answering in concert a mul- 
titude of questions on the anatomy of 
their own bodies. 

Every question.was answered, and 
auswered promptly, and yet it was 
evident that the words to the child- 
ren were a perfectly unmeaning and 
unconnected jargon, which had be- 
come all the more so through the nu- 
merous repetitions necessary to pro- 
duce the uniform result; and yet the 
teacher excelled, and the parents 
stood in mute amazement—“that one 
small head could carry all he knew.” 

Any set of examination papers on 
a subject which the class recites per- 
fectly orally, will convince us that 
the result really attained is very dif- 
ferent from that which we had imag- 
ined it to be. 

Illustrations of the truth of what I 
have said are too numerous. 

From the little boy who devoutly 
said his evening prayer beginning, 
‘Now I lemmie down to sleep,” and 
imagined, till he was a big boy, that 
it was some mysterious allusion to 
his father whose christian name was 
Lemuel, to the girl who grew to be a 
woman before she discovered that she 


would have been in error in writing | 


Byron’s line 

‘*Ah! marm, it is, it is the cannon’s opening 
roar,’’ 

there are all varieties. 

The little boy thought that some- 
how his prayer with his father’s name 
in it would be a safeguard, and the 
young woman thought nothing could 
have been more natural than for some 


gentleman at the ball to turn to his’! 


which one would have to travel by 
saving him from the necessity of go- 
ing down the bank at one side of a 
river or ditch, over the bed of the 
stream, and up the bank on the other 
side. 

He knew that one side of a paral- 
lelogram or trapezine was shorter 
than the sum of the other three, and 
therefore had a geometrical founda- 
tion for his belief. 

In a London public school, a pupil 
lately distinguished himself by the 
following answer to the question 

‘“‘Who was Moses?”’ : 

“He was an Egypshin. He lived in 
a bark maid of bull rushers and he 
kep 4& golden calf and worship brai- 
zen snakes and he het nuthin but 
kwales and manner for forty year. 
He was kort by the air of his ed while 
riding under the bow of a tree and 
he was killed by his Abslon as he was 
a-hanging from the bow. His end 
was pease.”’ 

To the question “ What is con- 
science?” the class triumphantly 
shouted “An hinward monitor,” and 
upon being asked what a monitor 
was, one of the most intelligent an- 
swered, “A hironclad.” 

The names of the books of the Old 
Testament were given as “Devon- 
shire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, 
Stronomy, Jupitee, Judges, Ruth, 
&c., &c.” 

But these are all surpassed by the 
answers of two children of eleyen, 
who did their arithmetic and reading 
tolerably well, who wrote something 
pretty legible, intelligible and sensi- 
ble about an omnibus and about a 
steamboat, and who were then called 
upon to write down the answers of 
the church catechism to two ques- 
tions. They had been accustomed to 
repeat the catechism half an hour of 
each day in day school and in Sunday 
school for four or five years, and this 
is what they wrote: 


“My duty toads God is to bleed in 
him to fering and to loaf withold 
your arts withold my mine withold 
my sold and with my sernth to whir- 
chp and to give thanks to put my old 
trast in him to call upon him to onner 
his old name and his world and to 
save him truly all the days of my 
life’s end. 


My dooty tords by nabers to love 
him as thyself and to do to all men 
as I wed thou shall do and to me to 
love onner and suke my farther and 
mother to onner and bay the queen 
and all that are pet in a forty under 
her to smit mysetf to all my goones 
teaches spartial pastures and masters 
to oughten myself lordly and every 
to all my betters to hut nobody by 





would nor deed to be trew and jest 


partner and casually remark to her | in all my deelins to beer no malis nor 
that doubtless the noise which iuter-'ated in your arts to kep my ands 


rupted the music was a cannon. 


| 
| 


from pecking and steel my turn from 


I have heard another gentleman re- evil speak and lawing and slanders 
late how he used to recite his diction- | not to civet or desar othermans good 
ary lessons with great distinction, but to lern labour trewly to get my 
and that he always, till he was a stn-|own leaving and to do my dooty in 
dent in college, had taken it for grav- that state if life and to each it hes 


ted that ‘“‘abridge, to shorten,” simply 
referred to the fact that the object of 


| 
i 


| 


please God to call men.” 
If, leaving out the errors in spell- 


a bridge was to shorten the distance | ing in these answers, any intelligent 


person will carefully ‘examine the 
kinds of mistakes made, and the 
words substituted, he will see at once 
that when the teacher thought the 
child was learning one thing he was 
really learning another. 

He will also realize something of 
the automatic action of a child’s 
mind—and he may possibly gain some 
hints as to the real benefit of concert 
recitation. 

This is not a question of trying to 
teach children something entirely 
above their comprehension—nor is it 
a plea for written examination as a 
test of knowledge. It is simply a 
statement of the fact that there is a 
great deal of mechanism in the action 
of the mind, that what the teacher 
and parent assume to be acquired 
knowledge, ig in fact only a clatter of 
machinery as unmeaning and far less 
profitable than the clatter of loom 
and spindle in a factory, and that the 
production of such a lively clatter is 
not education, and does the children 
harm instead of good. 

It is true that it is well for them to 
learn many things which they do not 
understand. It is true thata large 
part of their acquired knowledge 
must consist of words—empty moulds 
which they are to fill up in their after 
living, and which can by no effort of 
ours be filled up now, simply because 
of their lack of experience. 

But it is not true that a human be- 
ing is improved by encouraging his 
natural tendency to become a ma- 
chine. 

ANNA C. BRACKET’. 
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We present some facts in regard to 
what the school children are reading 
the country over, on another page. 

We hope our teachers will gather 
their pupils and patrons together one 
or two evenings in the week and in- 
augurate and carry forward a “read- 
ing club.” Have short, pithy, non- 
political, non-sectarian selections 
made. “Northend’s Memory Gems” 
is a first-class book for such an occa- 
sion, with “Littell’s Living Age,” 
“Scribner’s Monthly,” “Good Com- 
pany,’’ and a few others. 


> 

We should take counsel, always, of 
the wise, and the strong, and the he- 
roic spirits,—not of the weak and the 
ignorant. 

The latter do not know how to 
measure forces cither for good or evil. 


<> 





Some one foolishly estimates that 
the last Illinois Legislature cost $275,- 
000. The Legislatures of the four 
largest States in the Union, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illi- 
nois, cost nearly $1,750,000 at each 
session. 

As if what is paid members for the 
time they spend, was any approxima- 
tion of the cost of their work—or 
rather, Jack of work. 


<i> 
> 





State lines do not bound the prin- 
ciples of education, or the results of 
the lack of them. 

Arsenic poisons, and ignorance 
limits and hinders, whether in Iowa 





or Texas. 
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KANSAS SPEAKS, 





ND speaks well, too,—as usual. 
On “The True Education of 
Women,” Mrs. C. F. Wilder of Mar- 
shalton, writes to the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate as follows: 
“President Eliot expresses grave 
doubts as to the propriety of culture 
and collegiate training for women. 


He thinks that 
WOMAN 


has a divinely appointed mission, and 
a thorough education and sordid at- 
tainments will unfit her for life’s du- 
ties. Besides, men like women of the 
vine-like nature better than those 
who are able to ‘fight their own bat- 
tles and right their own wrongs.’ 

We hardly know what conclusion 
to draw, but think Prest. Eliot meant 
just this: If you want your girls to 

GET MARRIED, 
keep them weak and ignorant; if you 
want them good mothers, neat house- 
keepers, good cooks, fair seamstresses 
and obedient wives, keep them from 
the schools and colleges. 

Oh dear! what will the men plan 
for us next? Either to have the bal- 
lot or remain fools? Talk about the 
women going off on a rampage hunt- 
ing for a “‘sphere.”” Why it looks as 
though the men had monopolized that 
business for us. 

Fortunately we can look back in 
history and find that our sex is nota 
puzzle peculiar to this era. Look 
back two thousand years and see the 
anxiety, care, and advice 

PAUL 
gave concerning her! Going back 
four thousand more we find poor old 
Adam following her out of Paradise, 
man like blaming and grumbling, yet 
nevertheless close beside her because 
he “chose rather death with thee” 
than “immortal bliss’? alone—won- 
dering what he should do with 
“THIS WOMAN.” 

Because a woman is familiar with 
the languages and the sciences she is 
not thereby unable to learn how to 
broil a steak or to sew on a shirt 
button. 

Because she has read the best and 
truest in the literature of all nations 
it does not tend to make her restless 
and uneasy, ready to mourn over her 
lot, complaining in doleful tones of 
her “circumscribed” position, saying 
“It is 

BOUNDED 
on the north by the cook-book, on 
the south by scissors and work-bas- 
ket, on the east by the cradle, and on 
the west by Bazxter’s Saints Rest.” 
No, no—no, a thousand times no. 


It is the 
EDUCATED WOMEN 


who are the best home-keepers, the 
wisest mothers, the happiest wives, 
the best neighbors, and the most ear- 
nest Christian workers. If a woman 
who has received a collegiate educa- 
tion is a careless home-keeper, and an 
indifferent mother, it is not her edu- 
cation that has made her this. 

No doubt without the education 
she would have been a disgrace to her 
sex, Isn’t it the 

IGNORANT 
and the empty-brained who are the 





restless, gossipping, frivolous women 
of our country? If 
PROPERLY TAUGHT 

by an educated mother, the girl who 
receives the right training in the 
schools and colleges will not waste 
her life. Ske will so utilize her pow- 
ers and the forces around her that she 
will accomplish more in one day with 
much less labor than another will do 
in a week, aye, in a life-time. Who 
had not rather have one servant girl 
with thought and 

BRAIN-POWER, 
than two or three who can only do as 
work is plauned for them? 

I know poor: women who spend 
time and thought and energy and 
power enough over the making over 
of old dresses, the scrubbing of the 
kitchen floor, and the baking of need- 
less pies and pastries, to, in one year, 
read through a 

GOOD-SIZED LIBRARY. 

A woman of this order asked a 
lady not long ago who Milton was. 
Asked the question as she sat putting 
the third or fourth ruffle on a cheap 
dress she was making over. After a 
reply was given she said, “Oh, yes, I 
guess we’ve got the book, but I don’t 
get no time to read.” 

The truth was, though she did not 
discern it, she had no taste or desire 
for books. Such a life seems like a 
home in a house without a window. 





AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 





HE American Social Science As- 
sociation hold their annual ses- 
sion at Saratoga September 9, 12, and 
there is reason to expect a useful 
meeting aud a considerable attend- 
ance. The business meeting will be 
held Tuesday evening, the 9th, at the 
United States Hotel, when Mr. San- 
born will read his secretary’s report. 
The next day at 9 o’clock the usual 
reports and communications will be 
presented, to be followed by papers 
by President Porter of Yale College, 
on “Modern Education, Its Opportu- 
nities and Perils; Prof. A. P. Pea- 
body of Harvard, on “The Voting of 
Women in School Elections;” Prof. 
S. Wells Williams of Yale on “Chi- 
nese Immigration’”—with a debate; 
George T. Angell of Boston on “The 
Manufacture and Sale of Poisouously 
and Dangerously Adulterated Arti- 
cles.” These occupy forenoon and 
afternoon, and in the evening Presi- 
dent Gillman of the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, President of 
the Association, will read the annual 
address. 

There will also be a debate on the 
colored migrations from the South, in 
which Frederick Douglass and Prof. 
R. T. Greener of Howard University 
will be speakers. 

The papers of the day are on “‘Co- 
operative Stores here and in Eng- 
land,” by W. A. Hovey of the Bos- 
ton Transcript; on ‘Debt-Making 
and Debt-Payingin American Cities” 
by W. F. Ford of Philadelphia (fol- 
lowed by debate); and on “The West 
from a Financial Stand-point,” by 
Robert P. Porter of Chicago. 

These are the programmes of the 





general meetings,in addition to which 
there are department meetings. That 
of Education meets on Wednesday, 
the 10th, between 3 and 6 p. m., and 
hears the report of the department 
secretary, Mrs. I. T. Talbot of Bos- 
ton, and addresses by Prof. W. T. 
Harris on “Methods of Study in So- 
cial Science,” a paper by Secretary J. 
W. Dickinson of the Massachusetts 
Board, on ‘Methods of Education,”’ 
and one by Librarian Winsor of Har- 
vard, on “College Libraries.” 

There will also be a paper from 
Charles L. Brace of New York, on 
“The Care of Poor and Vicious Chil- 
dren,” and papers will be presented 
from Joseph D. Weeks of Pittsburgh, 
on “Industrial Arbitration,” and R. 
G. Eccles of Brooklyn, N. Y., on “The 
Labor Question.” 

This is as varied and practical a 
laying out of work as the Association 
has ever had before it. 

Circulars and other information can 
be obtained of F. B. Sanborn, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


MISSISSIPPI MOVING. 





OUR Teachers’ Institutes have 

just been held in Mississippi by 
the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, aided by two experts. 

For these meetings educational cen- 
tres had been selected, where they 
could convene at elevated points, 
fanned by refreshing breezes. 

At the first Institute, held on Cap- 
itol Hill, at 

JACKSON, 
a class of twelve was formed to ex- 
emplify black-board work connected 
with oral arithmetic. They were 
formed in line, and passed to the 
black board, each solving the whole 
or a part of some problem, and re- 
turned to their seats in less than 
twelve minutes, and all in perfect 
order save one youth whom we call 
D. D. when we chaff, and he was ea- 
sily brought into line. To his praise 
it may be said this Doctor could add 
a column of ten or twelve figures 
quicker than one could pronounce a 
word of as many syllables. 
“TRAIN UP A CHILD.” 

A lady of this class, now in the el- 
egant enjoyment of a fortune made 
by teaching in Mississippi, gave sev- 
eral beautiful solutions of a question 
in Ratio. 

This word suggests a happy deriv- 
ation given by 


MAJOR HOTCHKISS. 
While enforcing the uecessity of 


training the eye to observe things, 
he remarked that we spell think 
wrongly, and should write it thing- 
ed, as every thought comes from 
thing. Prof. Smith afterwards stated 
that the Latin confirmed this view, 
that from res came reor, ratus, rea- 
son and ratio. 

Speaking of Major H., the promise 
was sometimes given to the members 
of the Institute, on opening, that they 
and their friends could learn more of 
the earth by attending four or five of 
his lectures, than they could in as 
many weeks of ordinary study; and 
no one was found to controvert this 
promise. 





To prove that decimal fractions are 
not quite so simple as decimal inte- 
gers, the class was requested to di- 
vide 65 millionths by 7 million. The 
correct answer being given orally, by 
a member, he attempted to place his 
work on the board, but failed. 

The pronunciation of the word pa- 
rent being questioned, a prominent 
teacher maintained, as a thousand 
others have done, that the dictiona- 
ries all pronounce it par-ent. He 
knew he was right, for he had con- 
vinced a circle of a dozen teachers 
they were all wrong to pronounce it 
differently. He was told that Web- 
ster pronounced it pa-er-ent, and re- 
ferred to the forty-first page of his 
last quarto. 

This is mentioned because there is 
a wide-spread objection to the or-tho- 
epy of that word, from misinterpre- 
tation of the key to the pronuncia- 
tion. ; 

Probably the key-note to the im- 
pression made by these Institutes was 
struck by Professor , when he 
said he had always endeavored to 
teach faithfully and well, but that he 
should carry home the conviction 
that he must make new and greater 
efforts or be left in the rear. 

In each Institute some of our own 
educators bore a part by reading es- 
says, or by less formal addresses, and 
showed our zeal in the good work. 
Everything passed off harmoniously. 
One of the most agreeable features 
was frequent readings by 

MISS LIZZIE SMITH, 
and other young ladies. 

Our distinguished friends from 
abroad were charmed by the enthusi- 
asm manifested by their goodly audi- 
ences, embracing not only teachers 
but many of the best citizens; and 
many were the congratulations be- 
stowed upon the State Superintend- 
ent, Hon. J. A. Smith, on the success 
of these his first Institutes. 

OBSERVER. 





CANTON, Miss., Aug. 20. 





—Through the JouRNAL I desire 
to heartily welcome Prof. E. B. Seitz 
of Greenville, Ohio, to the educa- 
tional ranks of Missouri. His elec- 
tion to the chair of mathematics in 
the Kirksville State Normal School, 
inmy judgment, is the best thing that 
has been done for the school in years. 

Prof. Seitz is one of the best mathe- 
maticians in this country, and I con- 
fidently predict that his reputation in 
a few years, should he live, will be 
second to that of no one on this con- 
tinent. Fortunate indeed, is Mis- 
souriin securing a citizen whose name 
for sound scholarship is known and 
recognized on bo.h sides of the At- 
lantic. J. M. GREENWOOD, 

Supt. Kansas City Schools. 





Speaking of school training, it is 
said that Dr. Arnold, of Rugby re- 
nown, always believed his boys. 
This treatment compelled them to 
think it a mean, disreputable thing 
to tell him a falsehood. Impress them 
with the idea that lying and coward- 
ice are close companions. A true, 
heroic man ‘‘can’t lie.” 
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TEXAS NORMAL SCHOOL. 
HE Texas Legislature appropria- 
ted $14,000 for the support of a 
Normal School, and it is to be opened 
Oct. 1st, at Huntsville. 

The buildings formerly used for the 
Austin College were donated to se- 
cure the school at Huntsville. 

Dr. Sears supplements the legisla- 
tive appropriation by a liberal dona- 
tion, and Prof. B. Mallon, who ha: 
been so long the well-known and able 
Superintendent of the Atlanta, Ga., 
public schools, has been appointed 
President. 

Prof. Mallon brings to his new po- 
sition not only a large and varied ex- 
perience, but talent of a high order 
as an administrative officer, which in- 
sures the success of the school from 
the start. More than this, Prof. Mal- 
lon knows from his own experience 
with teachers, not only what the de- 
fects of their tra ning has been, but 
how to remedy these defects. So we 


- look for very efficient, thorough work 


to. be done in 
School. 

Two free scholarships from each 
Senatorial district will put about 70 
pupils at once into the institution. 

The Huntsville Item says “pupils 
will be selected by a board of three 
examiners appeinted by the senator 
of the district, and one for each Con- 
gressional district, by a like boaad 
appointed by each Congressman. Ex- 
aminations will be competitive.” 

All the minor details have not yet 
been arranged, but the agitation of 
the subject has already stirred up a 
good deal of interest all over the 
State. 

Prof. Mallon will soon be on the 
ground, and those desirous of fur- 
ther and specific information will do 
well to drop him a line of inquiry 
without further delay. 


the Texas Normal 





Asa result of the location of the 
Normal School at Huntsville, a writer 
in the Jtem says in regard to the pub- 
lic schools: 

“Let us come together, and adopt 
some system, and see that we get the 
full benefit of the free school fund. 
It will be easy for our city to estab- 
lish one good free school, and to se- 
cure large help from the Peabody 
fund. Let us hear from our go-ahead 
citizens on this subject. If we can 
now, in conjunction with the State 
Normal School, establish one good 
free school, our town will be immedi- 
ately and greatly benetited.” 

There is not a town in Texas but 
what will be “immediately and great- 
ly benefited” if the people will take 
this advice, and “come together and 
adopt some system,” so as to get the 
full benefit of. the school fund. 

IF it is the duty of the government, 
and it has the right and power to ar- 
rest and punish criminals—even to 
the taking of life—is it not the duty 
of the government, and has it not the 
right and the power to prevent ar- 
rests and hanging by educating the 
people? 

We think so. 





PAID AT LAST. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 


ILL you please give the follow- 
ing an insertion in your col- 


umns. I came to Texas in 1873, and 
have taken the JOURNAL regularly 
ever since, and if our teachers had 


followed its advice, aud put copies of 


the paper into the hands of th : school 
officers, we should have been paid the 
mouey we earned long ago. 

There would haye been some or- 
ganization, taxes would have been 
levied and collected, and the hard- 
earned wages of 1873—think of it— 
waiting from 1873 to 1879 for our 
money. This money would have been 
paid then, when it was due. 

We are to get it at last, as you see 
by the following: 

Hon. J. T, Strain gives notice in the 
Prairie Bee as follows: 

“Teachers. holding claims against 
the State for services rendered the 
public schools of Hill county, from 
Sept. 1st, 1873, to Aug. 31st, 1876. 

Chapter 138, Acts of the regular 
session of the 16th Legislature, makes 
it the duty of the Auditorial Board 
of 1876 to reassemble, audit said 
claims and provide for the payment 
of the same. Be it known to all 
cli:mants that said Board will meet 
at Hillsboro on Tuesday, August 26, 
1879, and that all claims must be laid 
before the Board on that day. OD. 


Towasu, Texas. 


BRAZIL. 





CRIBNER for September contin- 
ues its interesting series of arti- 
cles on Brazil—and, by the way, what 
a fine thing these articles would be 
for our teachers to use in their “read- 
ing clubs.” 
If ten American travelers were 


asked to give their impressions of 


Brazil, we should hear ten different 
opinions, grading all the way from en- 
thusiasm to despair. And I suppose 
that Brazilians, traveling in the Uni- 
ted States, get just as diverse impres- 
sions of the country and its people. 
When anybody asks meif Brazil is 
a good field for the American me- 
chanic, farmer, merchant, I can only 
answer: That depends entirely upon 
the man. The country is what it is; 
but you or] describe it imperfectly, 


because we see it only from our par- 
ticular angle of vision; we judge of 


it as it has treated us well or ill. 
And after all, our pretty theories 


are of small value; what is needed is 


the experience of practical men.” 


What is true of Brazil in this re- 


spect, is equally true of 
TEXAS, 


or Kansas, or Colorado, or Georgia. 

All of us need more knowledge be- 
fore we can render a judgment on 
which it would do to base important 


action. 


“When our host came here, the 
plantation was managed in the old 
narrow Portuguese style, saving a 
cent and losing a dollar; much labor 


was wasted for want of 
PROPER SUPERINTENDENCE, 


and the proportion of cultivated land 





was very small. 


Since then, improv- 


ed machinery has been introduced; 
the great cane field has been widened 
year after year, and the plow has 
turned up rich black land that had 
not seen the light for centuries. The 
estate, joint property of Mr. Rhome 
and the Baron of Santarem, is meas- 
ured not by acres, but by square 
miles. There are highland forests 
and lowland pastures, Jakes stocked 
with fish and turtle, and streams with 
water enough to turn heavy miils.” 


PHONETICS, WHY NOT? 





Editors American Journal of Education: * 
HY not begin this great saving 
by the use of Phonetics, at once? 

The press is the great instructor of 
the people, and any reform it does 
not favor will have but little success. 

The Whole English speaking people 
are ‘wild over spelling reform, and 
yet the press as yet has not made any 
general movement toward adopting 
it. But what can the press do? 

Its work must be gradual, and 
hence the beginning of the movement 
is the thing of greatest importance. 

The first step should evidently be 
the dropping of useless letters, in a 
few words at least. This can be done 
without expense, and hence this is 
the step for the newspapers to take. 

In the words in most common use, 
such as are, were, have, shall, will, 
could, would, should, though, pro- 
gramme, through, catalouge, twelve 
words of frequent use, there are no 
less than 21 useless letters. 

WLy not spell them thus: Av, wer, 
hav, shal, wil, shud, cud, wud, tho, 
thru, program, catalog? 

These words contain 46 letters, and 
when phonetically spelled there is a 
saving of over 45 per cent. B. 

CHARLESTON, Ill., Aug. 20, 1879. 
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A LEGITIMATE DEMAND. 





ROF. T. R. LOUNSBURY of 

Yale College, will contribute to 

the September and October numbers 
of Scribner, articles on the 
SPELLING REFORM. 

He says: “The demand for reform 
is no longer confined to a few scat- 
tered scholars without influence, and 
usually without even so much as no- 
toriety. On the contrary it has ex- 
tended in some cases to whole classes. 
Philological societies appoint com- 
mittees to examine and report what 
is best to be done. School boards pe- 
tition government to establish a com- 
mission to investigate the whole sub- 
ject. Nor is participation in the con- 
troversy that has sprung up limited 
to those alone who have a direct in- 
terest in the educational aspects of 
the question. Either on one side or 


the other, 
MEN OF LETTERS 


of every grade and scholars in every 
department are entering for a tilt in 
the orthographical tournament that 
is now going on. All this, to be sure, 
is strictly far more true of England 
than of this country; but to a certain 
extent it is true of this. 

What has brought about this sud- 
den change it is not so easy to deter- 
mine. Doubtless there has been for 





a long time a wide dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things, al- 
though it has found little audible ex- 
pression. To this dissatisfaction a 
powerful impulse has been given by 
the study of our speech in its earlier 
forms, a study which has made its 
most rapid progress during the few 
years just past. 

The principal objections which pre- 
judice opposes to change have their 
force almost wholly destroyed, when 

THE FACTS 

of language are brought directly 
home to the attention. Shrines upon 
which ignorance conferred sanctity, 
and to which stupidity bowed with 
unquestioning adoration, have been 
utterly and instantaneously demol- 
ished by the remorseless iconoclasm 
of Early English scholarship. 

Moreover, the character of the ad- 
vocates of reform is something that. 
of itself makes an impression. To 
the opinions expressed by them, their 
abilities and attainments may not be 
sufficient to command assent; but they 
are sufficient to impose respect. 

There is an uneasy consciousness in 
the minds of those most opposed to 
change that it is no longer quite safe 
to indulge in that contemptuous trert- 
ment of the subject which a short 
time ago was the only argument. 

A reform which numbers among 
its advocates every living linguistic 
scholar of any eminence whatever, 
which in addition includes every one 
who has made the scientific study of 
English a specialty, may be inexpedi- 
ent, may be impracticable, may be 
even harmful; but it cannot well be 
demolished by brief editorials, nor 
superciliously thrust aside with an 
air of jaunty superiority. 

If the question is to be argued at 
all, it must now be argued 


ON ITS MERITS. 
In such a discussion it will be found 


that the favorers of change, whether 
uureasonable in their expectations or 
not, know precisely what they are 
talking about; and this is a charge 
that can rarely be brough} against 
their opponents. 





HITHERTO education has been con- 
ducted too much on the principle of 
looking at the world only from the 
window of the school room and the 
college, and teaching the names of 
beings and things in a variety of lan- 
guages, to the neglect of the study of 
the beings and things themselves; 
whereas, manasa creature destined 
for action fitted to control nature to 
some extent, and, where this is be- 
youd his power left to accommodate 
his conduct to Its course, requires 
positive knowledge of things that ex- 
ist—of their faculties, modes of ac- 
tion and laws, and has little use for 
words which go beyond his stock of 
ideas and emotions. 





Ir the person who takes care of our 
bodies is considered equal with the 
best of us, surely the person who 
takes care of the mind, the teacher, 
who trains and develops and instructs 
it, is altogether worthy our highest 
consideration, companionship and 





compensation. 
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INSTITUTE WORK. 











HE noble work ot the Teacher’s 
Institute still moves grandly on 
under the chieftainship of our gallant 
leader, Col. Leon Trousdale, State 
Superintendent. While the fearful 
yellow fever panic prevented the 
great good from being accomplished 
that would otherwise have been se- 
cured in West Tennessee, we are 
happy to know that in Middle Ten- 
nessee, and in all other parts of the 
State, everything is moving right on. 
The meeting in Fayetteville was a 
grand success. The great good accom- 
plished in waking up teachers, organ- 
izing public sentiment, and adding 
character to the free schoo] movement 
through the instrumentality of these 
Congressional Institutes has been im- 
mense. 

Active preparations for opening the 
schools in September with a higher 
grade of teaching and better qualified 
teachers, is one of the direct results of 
the Institute work, as the people thus 
see and learn the great importance of 
having drilled men and women to de- 
velop the intellectual faculties of the 
children committed to their charge. 

God speed the day when incompe- 
tent teachers shall be totally banished 
from every school in the land. 8. 


THE 50-4 COMPROMISE. 


is the last issue of our journal 

the voters of Tennessee have 
cast the most unfortunate ballot that 
was ever polledin Tennessee. In our 
judgment the defeat of the 50-4 com- 
promise will do more to cripple the 
great interests of our State, than did 
the war of secession. In overthrow- 
ing this question, it is but ashort step 
to repudiation. 

The bright prospects that six short 
weeks ago loomed up so grandly,have 
vanished like dew drops before the 
morning sun. The only consolation 
afforded to the observing mind, is 
that the great mass of our citizens 
Were deceived by the intriguing, de- 
signing, broken down politicians of 
the State. 

The defeat of the compromise will 
be speedily felt. in every department 
of commerce in our State. The edu- 
cational interests of the State have 
received a serious drawback. In fact 
every interest has been partially par- 
alyzed. Itis hardly to be expected 
that the colonies that were forming 
in other States will be very anxious 
to emigrate to a State whose people 
refuse to pay half of their indebted- 
ness. 

One favorable aspect of the ques- 
tion, however, is, that not more than 
half of the voting population went te 
the polls. That some acceptable pro- 
position to both the bondholders and 
the State may be soon developed, is 
the earnest desire of every well- 
wisher of the State. For it is conce- 
ded that our debt hangs like an incu- 
bus over the State, and is crushing 
out the very life blood of every vital 
interest involved. 





The action of the people on the 7th 
of August would be wholly incom- 
prehensible were it not that itis a 
mooted question as to whether the ac- 
ceptance of the 50-4 compromise 
would have been a finality of this 
vexed question. Many claim that 
there was nothing binding, and that 
every boidholder who felt disposed 
could have refused to accept the terms 
and brought suit for the collection of 
his claims. 

That there has been a vast deal of 
mismanagement if not actual fraud 
in the issuance of the bonds is unques™ 
tioned, and as to how this matter will 
be adjusted, or as to whether it will 
be settled at all, or hanglike a deadly 
nightmare for years, is a question to 
decide beyond our comprehension at 
present. , 

That the people will ever be induc- 
ed to repudiate by the office-seeking, 
cunning demagogues of the State, we 
are unwilling to believe, and that 
there willsoon bea great reaction in 
favor of some honorable settlement, 
is the opinion of every reflecting ob- 
server of the State interest. 

The better class of citizens, the in- 
telligent, reading, thinking people, 
will never, never repudiate, with the 
example of other States that have 
tried this fearful experiment staring 
them inthe face. They cannot afford 
to be so rash. The prosperity of Ten- 
nessee is too dear and holds too firm 
a position in the hearts of her people, 
and in the language of the great Ste- 
phen A. Douglas of Illinois, we will 
“resolve to be honest, if Tennessee is 
never able to pay a single dollar of 
her indebtedness.” 

What will be done—what can be 
done—with working, watching and 
patiently waiting, will be seen in the 
future. va 9 Ss. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ‘ 
HE Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion in its July issue contains 
part of a very important article on 
this very important subject, and 
promises more in the next issue. 

Prof. Chittenden, the author of the 
paper, says it is offered to “‘call atten- 
tion the 

MANY DEFECTS 
existing in a fearfully large number 
of the school houses of the State. 
Material has been taken from articles 
published in the London Lancet, Pall 
Mall Gazette, Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, Sanitarian, Proceedings of 
American Social Science Association, 
and kindred sources of informaticn.”’ 

In order to take up our subject with 
some approach to system, let us con- 
sider what a 

SCHOOL BUILDING 
and its surroundings should be, after 
doing which we shall be in a better 
position to determine how many of 
our existing school houses possess all 
the requisites of a perfect sanitary 
condition. Let us first look for a 
suitable 
SITE. 


It should be elevated rather than 
low. Dampness of soil should con- 
demn any site, however advantage- 
ous it may seem in other respects. 





The neighborhood of railroads, 
railroad statious and manufactories 
should be carefully avoided, as also 
should any proximity to lotels, sa- 
loons, and places of similar character. 
The bank of a stream or a body of 
water is also an undesirable location. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that 
every school superintendent in this 
State can point to instances within his 
own jurisdiction in which one or 
more of the above named objectiona- 
ble surroundings may be found. 

Here, the school house is placed ina 

LOW, DAMP SPOT, 
generously given to the district for 
the purpose, because its former owner 
could dispose of it in no other way, 
and found that the annual tax upon 
it amounted to more than the land 
was worth to him. 

There we find the school planted 
upon a corner cut off from a farm by 
a railroad, or upon the bank of some 
large stream, or near a saloon. 

Now, whatever inducement may be 
offered, whatever advantage may 
seem to accrue, a district board may 
be assured that the selection of any 
such situation for a schcol house wil 
prove in the end the worst possible 
economy. 

THE SCHOOL YARD 
should contain an areaof not less than 
forty square feet for each scholar; it 
should be so high that it can never be 
overflowed by the heaviest rains, en- 
closed by a substantial fence with 
proper cattle guards at the entrances, 
and should be thoroughly drained. 

Shade trees are desirable, but they 
should not be placed too close to the 
building. 

We think paved or planked walks 
should lead from the gates to the 
main entrances of the building. 

A CELLAR, 
or at least an air space of not less 
than two feet in clear height, should 
extend under the whole building, and 
unless the soil be naturally very dry 
a thorough system of drainage should 
underlie the air space or cellar, as the 
case may be. 
THE BUILDING 

itself should be so placed thaf the sun 
can shine into every room used for 
study or recitation, preferably during 
the morning hours, but at any rate, at 
some time, and for some hours of 


each day. 
WINDOWS. 


Plain square sashes are better than 
those having arched or Gothic tops. 
The lower sills should be from three 
and one-half feet to four feet above 
the floor, and the upper within one 
foot or less of the ceiling. 

All windows should open directly 
into the outer air, and be hung with 
weights. 

SEATS AND DESKS 

must vary in height to accommodate 
pupils of different sizes and ages. 
Except, perhaps, in the case of pri- 
mary scholars, it is better to provide 
each individual with a separate seat, 
than to try to economize space by 
seating twoor more pupils at one 
desk. 

Seats should be low enough to al- 
low their occupants to place both feet 





firmly and squarely on the floor when 
sitting erect, and always provided 
with backs, which should be properly 
curved so as to support the spine 
without causing any feeling of dis- 
comfort, weariness, or undue pressure 
at any point. 

Desks should be so placed as to al- 
low pupils to rest the whole forearm 
upon them without being compelled 

TO LEAN FORWARD 

unduly; special attention should be 
given to the distance between the 
desk and seat, and also to the height 
of the bottom of the desk from the 
floor. Many desks are so constructed 
as to give the largest possible space 
for the storage of books, etc., an ad- 
vantage dearly purchased at the cost 
of hourly discomfort to the pupils 
who use them. 

HOW TO PLACE SEA''S AND DESKS. 

All seats and desks should be so 
placed that the pupils shall receive 
the light from above and on the left 
hand, rather than from any other di- 
rection. A direct front light should 
always be avoided as should also di- 
rect illumination of the books, etc., 
by the sun. B. 


CHATTANCOGA, Tenn. 


PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 











HE National Quarterly Review 
for July contains an article on 
Pernicious Juvenile Literature, bris- 
tling with facts, and reaching conclu- 
sions which must startle teachers, pa- 
rents and guardians who have not 
given much attention to the subject. 
After detailing at length the extent 
to which it is furnished, and pointing 
out the results upon the character and 

habits of the young, it suggests the 
REMEDIES 

to be applied, which will materially 

check these pernicious results. 

It is to these we wish to invite the 
attention of teachers and parents. 

The first remedy is 

PARENTAL VIGILANCE. 

“It is the parent’s duty to know 
not simply that his boy ‘is a great 
reader.’ He should know what the 
boy is reading. If the youth is a 
great reader of sensational literature, 
he is rapidly absorbing poison. The 
parent should know minutely the 
character of the mental pabulum 
upon which his child feeds. - 

Should any parent neglect this 
proper vigilance, he need not be sur- 
prised if, in the near future, he find 
his boy’s 

CHARACTER DESTROYED, 
and the hopes that centred in him 


blasted. 

This vigilance should not be ap- 
plied, however, merely in the way of 
repression. It is far better here, as 
in so many other things, to overcome 
evil with good. 

The taste that urges the boy to 
read these sensational stories is cer- 
tainly not, at first, morbid. The ap- 
petite for the marvellous, the thirst 
for adventure, within due bounds are 
legitimate. 

The wise parent or teacher will 
take advantage of them. It is better 


TO CONTROL 
than to repress. 
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There is abundance of healthful 
intellectual food for children and 
youth in these days. Instead of wait- 
ing for his boy to choose reading mat- 
ter for himself, questionable proba- 
bly in its character, the wise parent 
will furnish him reading of a proper 
kind and in proper abundance, the 
matter of quantity being of impor- 
tance as well as quality. 

There are periodicals which are 
full of good things. There are books 
of history, of travel, of biography, of 
real adventure, which any one will be 
the better for reading. When means 
are wanting to furnish these at home, 
they can generally be obtained at 
small cost from a circulating library. 

In regions where no library exists, 
neighbors can easily 

FORM CLUBS 
for taking periodicals and buying 
books, to be exchanged among them- 
selves. 

The great point is to provide such a 
supply of wholesome reading that 
there will be no craving left for that 
which is hurtful. Such a course can- 
not fail of good results. 

The superintendent of a House of 
Refuge says that while they stop all 
the sensational papers which the inju- 
dicious liberality of friends furnishes 
the boys, they give the boys access to 
a continually growing library of 
wholesome literature. Not being able 
to get anything else, the boys read 
these books, and finally grow fond of 
them. ; 

If this is true among a class whose 
taste, in almost every instance, has 
been perverted, is it not much more 
likely to be the result in homes where 
parental watchfulness has anticipated 
and prevented a perversion of the in 
tellectual appetite? 

It should be observed that in some 
of the States there is a library law, 
through the operation of which any 
town desiring it can secure a library. 
It is only necessary that a few 

PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZENS 
interest themselves in the matter. 
The measure is practicable and effi- 
cieut. Why should not a town tax 
itself to furnish that which will prove 
an education to old and young alike? 
Properly managed, the town library 
will be found to be an excellent pro- 
moter of morality. 

TEACHERS 

in our schools, both public and pri- 
vate, can do a great deal toward sup- 
pressing the evil among their pupils. 
They can do more, probably, to direct 
the taste toward that which is good 
by creating a love for the best there 
is in literature. This is as émportant 
a function as a teacher can discharge. 
If he can lead a pupil to a course of 
proper reading, he is doing more for 
his pupil’s real education than by 
conducting his recitations.” 





That article on ‘“‘Ample Salaries,” 
would make interesting reading in 
every county paper from Maine to 
California. 

Its truths are not limited by State 
lines! 


Postage stamps taken—five 3 cent 
ones—for sample copy of this journal. 








WHAT TO READ. 


N an address before the annual 

meeting of the “Society to En- 
courage Studies at Home,’ recently 
held, Oliver Wendell Holmes, among 
other good things, said: 

LIFE 

for a man isa sentence of capital pun- 
ishment, with a respite of a few scores 
of years. For a woman it is the 
same, with imprisonment during a 
large part of the period of respite. 
As daughter, sister, wife, mother, 
aunt, grandmother, her work is, in 
most cases, to a great extent indoor 
work. There are no bars or bolts to 
her prison, but she cannot escape from 
it, as the inmates of our State pris- 
ons do sometimes, when tired of the 
place. 

All prisoners find something to do, 
or they will feed’ upon their own 
souls and bodies. You may remem- 
ber the story of the 

BLACK PIN 

which the lady wore as a brooch—but 
it will bear repeating. Her husband 
had been confined in prison for some 
political offense. He was left alone 
with his thoughts to torture him. No 
voice, no book, no implement—si- 
lence, darkness, misery, sleepless self- 
torment; and soon it must be mad- 
ness. 

All at once he thought of something 
to occupy these terrible, sleepless fac- 
ulties. He took a pin from his neck- 
cloth and threw it upon the floor. 
Then he groped for it. It wasa little 
object, and the search was a long and 
laborious one. The eye of the Al- 
mighty, says the Eastern story-teller, 
can see the smallest emmet in the 
darkest uight, on the blackest stone. 
But the prisoner had not the eye of 
the Omniscient, and it took him a 
great while to find the little object he 
was in search of. At last he found it, 
and felt a certain sense of satisfaction 
in difficulty overcome. But he had 
found a great deal more than the pin 
—he had found 

AN OCCUPATION, 

and every day he would fling it from 
him and lose it, and hunt for it, and 
at last find it, and so he saved himself 
from going mad, and you will not 
wonder that when he wasset free and 
gave the little object to which he 
owed his reason, and perhaps his life, 
to his wife, she had it set round with 
pearls and wore it next her heart. 

I was never in jail as a prisoner 
myself, but I have been quite as badly 
off as if I had been shut up on a short 
sentence— confined in quarantine at 
Marseilles. 

What can be worse than that—shut 
up as an infected person, supposed to 
carry about with him, not the com- 
paratively harmless immplements of 
a robber or burglar, not the jimmy 
and the revolver, but the seeds of a 
pestilence which will decimate cities 
and devastate whole countries, which 
makes one the enemy of his race, who 
may be shot but not -be touched, 
whom one must get to the windward 
of before speaking to him, and from 
whom a beggar would not take a dol- 
lar unless it had been fumigated. 





Well, I found myself imprisoned 

within four bare walls. I had 

ONE BOOK ~ 

with me; you know what that book 
ought to have been, but it was not 
that. It was an old Latin book—vil- 
lainous Latin it was written in—a his- 
tory of some two or three hundred 
rare medical cases, by Nicholas Tul- 
pius, whose portrait some of you have 
seen in a famous picture of Rem- 
brandt, or a well-known engraving 
from it. 

How I did read that one book! I 
was in my twenties then, but I re- 
member many of those cases as I do 
not any ethers that I read at that pe- 
riod of my life. I doubt if any man 
living knows them as well as I do. So 
much for being shut up, and having 
but one book to read. 

A WOMAN 
in captivity to her duties is not re- 
duced to such extremities as those of 
the unfortunates I have mentioned. 
Her household labors, whether of 
work or of superintendence, are va- 
ried enough in most cases to avoid 
unendurable monotony. 

Every woman has her needle, at any 
rate, or had, for I have been told, but 
hope it is 

: NOT TRUE, 

that some young women of the pres- 
ent day are entirely unschooled in its 
use. For the lesser troubles of life, 
when a man takes to his pipe or his 
cigar, if not to some more potent and 
dangerous anaesthetic, a woman takes 
to her sewing or knitting. The nee- 
dle points are to her nervous irrita- 
bility what the lightning rod is to the 
electricity of the storm cloud. 

But the work of hemming handker- 
chiefs and towels, of knitting mittens 
and even afghans—this and those 
other household labors from which 
few are wholly exempted, are not 
enough to take up all the mental en- 
ergy of the busiest young woman. 

What did they do before the day of 

PRINTED BOOKS? 

They carried the songs of their 
tribe, of their nation—the songs which 
were the best part of their literature 
—in their memory. Now the rivulet 
which the press poured out four cen- 
turies ago has widened with every 
succeeding generation, till it is no 
longer a stream within its banks, but 
an inundation. 

Books, reviews, magazines, news- 
papers come in upon us like a flood, 
and the landmarks of our old litera- 
ture are lost sight of, if they are not 
swept away. There never wasatime 
when young readers were in such 
need of guidance. 

Let me touch very slightly three 
questions suggested by this state of 
things. 

SHALL WE READ? 
—that is, shall we make a serious 
business of reading? 

This seems a strange question to 
ask, but let me give some meaning to 
it. It was at the hospitable board of 
this very house that I heard the late 
Mr. Edward Everett tell the story of 
Lord Palmerston, which I have never 
forgotten and often repeated. 

Some one asked him, “Have you 


read a certain book?” naming it. “I 
never read printed books,” was Lord 
Palmerston’s answer. Mr. Everett 
did not explain or account for this 
answer, so far as I remember, but I 
suppose he meant that he had enough 
to do with reading written docu- 
ments, newspapers, the faces and 
characters of men, and listening to 
their conversation to find out what 
they meant—perhaps quite as often 
what they did not mean. 

Some persons need reading much 
more than others. One of the 

BEST PREACHERS 
I have known read comparatively lit- 
tle. But he talked and listened, and 
kept his mind sufficiently nourished, 
without overburdening it. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
brilliant men I have known was al- 
ways reading. He read more than 
his mind could fairly digest, and, 
brilliant as he was, his conversation 
had too much the character of those 
patchwork quilts one sees at country 
cattle shows, so variegated was it 
with all sorts of quotations. 

The first time I ever visited Theo- 
dore Parker he was not quite thirty 
years old, and I own that his reputa- 
tion as a scholar had not reached me. 
In looking around his library I saw 
upon his shelves the great series of 
quartos—which I knew by their titles 
only, if at all—Brucker’s Historia 
Philosophe. 

-“You have not read that, I sup- 
pose,” I said, not thinking that any 
student, in these degenerate days, 
grappled with these magatherial mon- 
sters of primitive erudition. 

“Oh yes, Lhave,” he answered very 
quietly; and then I, who thought I 
was dealing with a modest young di- 
vine of the regulation pattern, took 
another look at the massive head of 
the young man, who has lately been 
spoken of as the 

JUPITER OF THE PULPIT. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes most of us find ourselves. But 
we must remember the French say- 
ing, ‘“Vappetit vent en mangvent,” or, 
as Hamlet would phrase it, increase 
of appetite grows by what it feeds 
on; and if we do not love books 
enough naturally we must acquire 
the habit of loving them; if possible, 
as people acquire bad habits, that of 
intoxication or opium-eating, begin- 
ning with a little, and trusting that 
by and by we shall thirst for more. 

WHAT SHALL WE READ? 

Tam very thankful that it does not 
fall to my lot to answer this question. 
1 do honestly assure you I had rather 
ask this question of the ladies and 
gentlemen who have undertaken to 
direct the home studies of those who 
are fortunate enough to be under their 
guidance, than to answer it. What 
infinite waste of labor might not such 
guidance have saved me, could I have 
had it, and had wisdom and good 
sense to profit by it, at a certain pe- 
riod of my life! 

I congratulate you most sincerely 
and deeply that the thoroughly culti- 
vated intelligence of thescholars who 
surround me has been made tributary 





to your advancement in sound know- 
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ledge and wholesome training. It is 
a task of great difficulty to point out 
the proper course for so many minds 
of different natural aptitudes and dif- 
ferent stages of education. In this 
inundation of literature I have spo- 
ken of, most young minds will be 
overpowered by some flood or other. 

The daughters of Danaus are not 
all dead yet; on the contrary, their 
number is legion. All those 

YOUNG WOMEN 

who pass their days and nights in 
reading endless story books—novels 
so called, doubtless, from their want 
of novelty—what are they doing but 
pouring water into buckets whose 
bottoms are as full of holes as a col- 
ander, and which would have nothing 
to show if Niagara had been emptied 


into them? 
HOW SHALL WE READ? 
I must answer this question very 


briefly. I believe in reading, in a 
large proportion, by subjects rather 
than by authors. 

Some books must be read tasting, 
as it were,every word. Tennyson 
will bear that, as Milton would, as 
Gray would, for they tasted every 
word themselves as Ude or Careme 
would taste a potage meant for a king 
ora queen. But once become famil- 
iar with a subject, so as to know what 
you wish to learn about it, and you 
can read a page as a flash of lightning 
reads it. Learn a lesson from Houdin 
and his son’s practice of looking in at 
ashop window and remembering all 
they saw. Learn to read a page in 
the shortest possible time, and to 
stand a thorough examination on its 
contents. 


>. - 


BRAINS WIN. 





VERY WHERE brains win. One 
of our exchanges makes the fol- 
lowing good points: 
BRAIN FARMING. 

Some people imagine that farming 
requires but little outlay of brain- 
power to make it successful. But as 
some one has truthfully said, “Brains 
make the best fertilizer a farmer can 
use.” Take two men, one of them 
With half the physical strength of the 
other, the weaker man of the two 
will accomplish more than the other 
if he excels the latter in brain-power. 
We have known large, stout, healthy 
men, who were hard workers, and 
yet always on a “stern chase” with 
their work; they were always in hot 
water, always poor from the simple 
fact that their bodies were better 
than their brains. 

if men and women too, would take 
time 

TO THINK 
and to plan their work, they would 
secure much better results than to 
hurry and scurry about without 
thought or system. 

We honestly believe if every far- 
mer would have a study and library 
like any professional man, with a few 
good agricultural papers, and spend 
an hour or two each day in reading 
and planning his work, he would se- 
cure better results than to spend 
twice that amount of time in active 
labor on his farm. 


This is the hour and the time for 
labor-saving inventions in every di- 
rection, and no worker can entirely 
ignore this increased knowledge, aud 
compete with those who keep their 
eyes and ears open. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. \/ 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





XLI.—Marktng. 

School mechanism is of necessity 
simple, and should be educational. 
Teacher and pupil must be left un- 
trammeled. Spontaneous and glad 
effort is the law of growth. In so far 
as mechanism enhances spontaneity, 
it is desirable; whenever it fetters, or 
cramps, or represses, it should be 
modified or thrown aside. 

Marking is considered a mechauical 
necessity in every well ordered 
school, and when judiciously used is 
a wise educational expedient. At 
longer or shorter intervals, nearly all 


mark the achievements of their pupils. 
OBJECTS OF MARKING. 
Every act of the teacher should 


have a well-defined object. The ob- 
jects of marking are: 
1. To Stimulate Effort.’ The true 


teacher is delighted with success aud 
grieved by failure. By words, and | 
looks, and marks, he expresses his | 
pleasure or pain. The aim of the pu- 
pilin studying should be to know; 
yet, the recorded approval of the 
teacher is a strong incentive to effort. 

2. To Indicate the Achievements of 
the Pupils. The teacher is thus ena- 
bled to do the best for his pupils. It 
is not wise to trust to memory al- 
ways. Even the orator finds notes 
helpful. To the teacher they are in- 
dispensable. 

8. To enable the Teacher to make 
reliable Records and Reports. Teach- 
ers are changed, pupils are promoted, 
and courses of study are completed. 
Parents and school officers justly ex- 
pect trustworthy records and reports. 
Careful marking furnishes necessary 
data. 

CRITERIA FOR MARKING. 

Marking isa difficult art. Effort, 
attainments, and growth achieved by 
pupils are to be estimated, and the 
comparative results are to be ex- 


centages are but approximate judg- 
ments. 

1. Effort Deserves the Fullest Rec- 
ognition. Let each step which the 
pupil accomplishes by earnest effort 
be indicated, that he may realize his 
progress. Many a hard-working pu- 
pil becomes discouraged and loses 
heart because he cannot perceive that 
he improves. As soon as he becomes 
conscious that he has accomplished a 
little, he will redouble his efforts to 
accomplish more. Determined effort 
deserves all possible encouragement, 
because it points to boundless possi- 
bilities. Well directed and persist- 
ent effort ultimately wins. 

2. Originality and Independence 
deserve Special Recognition. The 





pupil is encouraged to work his prob- 


successful teachers, in some way, | 


pressed in figures. At best, the per- | 


lems in hls own way, to present his 
thoughts in his own language, and to 
form his own views upon every sub- 
ject. All stuffing, and all glib parrot 
recitations must be discouraged. 

3. Real Attainments Must Receive 
Due Credit. Success is tangible. 
|The pupil masters principles, and 
ireadily applies them. He steadily 
grows stronger as well as wiser. 

Marks should as nearly as possible 
show his achievements and his rela- 
tive strength. 

Remarks.—1. Duly weigh effort, 
originality, and attainments; mark in 
view of all. 2. Study your pupils; if 
you err, let it be in the pupil’s favor. 
3. Be not an unfeeling marking ma- 
chine; your mission is to encourage 
and help. 4. Be impartial; mark fa- 
vorites below rather than above, and 
unfortunates above your estimate 
rather than below. Your feelings 
may bias your judgment; you must 
make due allowance for unconscious 
aberrations. 

FREQUENCY OF MARKING. 

Ounce a week does well. For most 
classes once in two weeks is sufficient. 
Many teachers find once a month sat- 
isfactory and altogether sufficient. 
Pupils never know when they will be 
marked. If the mark is low the 
teacher redoubles his efforts; the pu- 
pil is encouraged and tested again and 
again; if finally merited, a higher 
mark is inserted in place of the low 
mark, 

Remarks.—1. Marking machines be- 
long toa past age. Few schools can 
now endure the incubus of daily 
marking. 2. Daily marking exerts a 
baleful influence. Pupils are stimu- 
lated to study to recite, rather than to 
know. 3. The business of the teach- 
er is teaching, not marking. Daily 
marking wastes much of his energy. 
No marking is better than daily mark- 
ing. 4, Marking must never inter- 
fere with teaching, but must be done 
at such moments as the teacher is free. 


THE SCALE OF MARKING. 
By common consent, from 1 to 100 


has been adopted as the best scale. 

1. 90 to 100 denote excellent. These 
grades should be given only in cases 
of decided merit. Unmeaning and 
careless marking does great injury. 
Flattery is sin. 
| 2. 80 to 90 denote “good.” These 
|grades indicate decided satisfaction 
on the part of the teacher. 
| 3. 70 to 80 indicate passable. No 
effort should be spared to bring each 
pupil up to this standard. 

4. Below 70 means unsatisfactory. 
Poor marks should rarely be perma- 
nently recorded. Use your utmost 
resources to secure interest and work. 
Test the pupil again and again. Wait 
days and even weeks before finally 
recording a grade below 70. 

Remarks.—1. Pupils may or may 
not be permitted to see the register. 
Usually it will be found better not to 
have the pupils see it. 

2. In all reports to parents the 
words excellent, good, passable, and 
unsatisfactory are given, and not the 
figures. The same course is pursued 
whenever pupils are informed of 


their grades. 





| 








3. The exact figures are for the 
teacher and his successors. 
4. Written and oral 
marked on the same basis. 

5. No marking and daily marking 
are extremes to be avoided. The 
thoughtful teacher will not mark his 
pupils more frequently than ounce a 
week, nor less frequently than once 
each mouth. 

6. The pupil is not marked on a 
single answer or a single recitation, 
but upon a series of answers and re- 
citations. 

State Normat, Kirksville, Mo 


PERNICIOUS THEORIES EXAMINED, 


work are 





HE publication of a pamphlet en- 
titled “Technical Education and 
Industrial Drawing,” by Walter 
Smith, calls attention to a few points 
which should not be accepted as ax- 
ioms. 

Mr. Smith read this paper at the an- 
nual meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Educational Association, held 
Washington last February. 

While granting that Mr. Smith’s 
remarks were probably caused by a 
praiseworthy enthusiasm tor his spe- 
cialty, and while assuming that his 
paper was indorsed as a whole, and 
without reference to particular points, 
it still seems necessary to guard 
against the too ready acceptance of 
doctrines whose validity is certainly 
not beyond controversy. 

Mr. Smith says: ‘It may also be 
stated, that any scheme of education 
which does not from the first make 
provision for the gradual acquirement 
of such technical knowledge and skill 
at such times and in such waysas the 
ages and circumstances of the pupils 
necessitate, is insufficient and not 
practical, and in dire need of reor- 
ganization. Yet that happens to be 
the case with every scheme of public 
education administered by city or 
State authorities in the United States 
of America to-day.” 

To this we object: ist. That while 
as Mr. Smith says, the foregoing “may 
be stated,” it is unfortunately true 
that it also may be denied, and that 
in virtue of the results attained by 
the education of the times since the 
Reformation, render it necessary as 
well as difficult for Mr. Smith to sus- 
tain his statement. Neither the ma- 
jority, nor the wisest of our educa- 
tional men and women, sre satisfied 
that a technical education for child- 
ren proposed as a substitute for, in- 
stead of as an adjunct to, the present 
elementary education, would be as 
practical. 

2d. Mr. Smith is unintentionally 
unfair in singling out Public Educa- 
tion, when it is beyond controversy 
that Public Education differs (if it 
differ at all) from Private Education, 
in quality, and not in the course of 
study. 

3d. The same uufairness appears in 
speaking of the United States, as 
though the instruction in England 
were an apprenticeship rather than 
an introduction to the: elements of 
knowledge. | 

We emphasize these points, because 


in 





some of the enemies of Free Educa- 
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tion desire nothing better than to|less there is an xsthetic mist as well 
strengthen themselves by the author-|as the fog of the Philister, but it is 
ity of those supposed to be “‘within| certainly unfair to assume that only 
the fold,’”? and who desire nothing| those are plain and honest-minded 
better than the calling upon public| people who readily accept the view 
schools for an unattainable perfection, | expressed by Mr. Smith. 
while suppressing the fact that the 
material being the same, the public 
schools are opento no criticism which 
is not true in a higher degree of pri- 


Mr. Smith goes on to say, with a 
courage that would be admirable 
were there the least danger, “I could 


We fear that Mr. Smith does not 
appreciate that in the United States 
we neither distinguish nor desire to 
distinguish ‘‘the toiling masses” from 
the toiling few, and that an examina- 
tion of facts does not confirm the 
statement that our elementary educa- 
tion (embracing as it does Reading, 


rers, ministers, lawyers, doctors or 
teachers. 

In conclusion we would have it un- 
derstood that apart from these perni- 
cious theories, we agree with Mr. 
Smith in valuing his specialty of me- 
chanical drawing, and in believing 
that it can with advantage be made 
to do a useful work. 

Furthermore, while it has been 
necessary to quote Mr. Smith for his 
statements, we affirm that this arises 
solely from the accident that, he has 
woven together the arguments of one 


have made that statement in many 
more words, and so have beclouded 
its meaning that you would not be 
shocked by it(?): or I might have 
quoted some one else who said it, and 
thus have shielded myself from the 
respousibility of saying it. But I 
prefer to state it thus briefly, in order 
that there may be no possible misun- 
derstanding of it, and that those who 
may wish to attack the statement and 
its author, may know the cause of 


Writing, Arithmetic, History of the|school of educators who are no 
United States, Geography, and in ex-| friends of Public Education. 
treme cases, small doses of element- 
ary Physics) is at all “set up” or even | of interest in the system which he is 
ill-adapted to any one who desires|employed to represent, but we at the 
anything but the direct training of|same time feel that unproved state- 


“One of the effec's of this present| Should not be passed over in silence, 
wide spread interest, we have no doubt | even when they are but the efferves- 
will be the explosion. of many educa-| cence of a graceful enthusiasm. 


tional theories which are now s0 aii 





war, the man to be assailed, and 


where to find him.” 


As the public prints have contained 


no accounts of any acceptance of thi 
challenge, it may be safe to assum 


that other educational men, have like 
ourselves, been interested in looking 
for thesupports of Mr. Smith’s asser- 
tion, rather than in thinking for a 
moment of any personal side to the 


question. 
Eo 


MORE MISTAKES. 





F Mr. Walter Smith had read the 


artiele we published in the las 


issue, from the Fortnightly Review, professions, or among the servants of 

orif he had read what Supt. H. F. the households, that the State needs 

Harrington of New Bedford had pub-| to apprehend danger.” 

lished “officially,” he would have : 

avoided some of these misstatements. | 8erts, is from the workmen, and yet 
Mr. Smith proceeds to say that “the he considers these the props of the 

name of the native-born American | State, and asserts that others are 


mechanic is a synonym for want o 


skill, and his work for something that 


will not last.’ 


We inquire whether this startling! Deuts of all ideas of caste. But many 
statement has any support derived} °f us having seen the harm resulting 


from facts. 
We think it has not. 


“Education is the fitting of youth | ¢#! character of all but the owners of 
for the occupations of adult life, and | farms, were not surprised that in the 


the duties of good citizenship.” 


Has it ever been true that element-|™ent should follow as a matter of 
ary education undertook to “fit youth | Course, aud we cannot be expected to 
for the occupations of adult life,” and deify the mechanic at the present cost 
would any one undertake to show of truth, and the future cost of pain- 
that good citizenship consisted in the} ful correction of evil unnecessarily 
knowledge of a trade rather than in| Wrought. 
the ability to work and a willingness 
to be industrious, in addition to and | U8 and honest man, as valid a part of 
to the exclusion of other civic vir-|0Ur civic life, as any one else,—but he 


tues? 


“The direct and simple object of 
education has become enveloped in| Possess industry and honesty, are 
an esthetic mist of fine phrases, to certainly deserving of no less respect 
such an extent that it appears to| than the mechanic, and it is prepos- 
plain and honest-minded folks, as de-| terous to destroy the identity of the 
cidedly too much set up in character, | individual, and attempt in this coun- 
and as hardly belonging to the toiling |try to inculcate the doctrine ot “in- 


Masses.’’ 


Assuming that Mr. Smith would re- | great truth that in every calling it is 
gard this merely as arhetorical license | the man that gives character to the 


we must nevertheless object to state 


ments which may so easily be em-| Superiority in the work of day labor- 
ers, farmers, mechanics, manufactu-| ness. 


ployed by the demagogues. Doubt- 


boldly advanced, the abandonment of 
the present narrow and over-literary 
schemes (?), and the establishment on 
a firm basis, of a system of education 
answering the needs of the working 
man and mechanic, the producers of 
industrial wealth, as well as prepar- 
ing others for the distribution and 
appreciation of the products, skilled 
and unskilled, of the whole country.” 

“Be it remembéred, that it is the 
work of the hands and brains of these 
men, that holds the other interests of 
the State together.” 

“Tt is not among those who are em- 
t| ployed in trade, agriculture, or the 


8 
e 


The great danger, Mr. Smith as- 


f| maintained by these. 
All Public School men are necessa- 
rily friends of the masses, and oppo- 


from endless declamations about the 
dignity of farming and the parasiti- 


fullness of time the Granger move- 


The mechanic is, when an industri- 


is no more so. 
Men in all honorable callings, who 


dustrial worthiness” instead of the 


calling, and that there is no inherent 





We acquit Mr. Smith of any want 


ments made by one iu his position 





Teachers should see to it that their 
certificates and contracts too, are filed 
with the district clerk. 

He has no authority for paying out 
money for wages unless this plain 
provisien of the school law is com- 
plied with. 

Teachers risk the forfeiture of all 
their wages if they do not conform 
to the school law. See sec. 11. 


WRITING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


How few can do it! 

Aye, few there be who are 
able to find the way to interest the 
children, whether in the public ad- 
dress or by the pen. As we glance at 
the articles in the religious papers on 
a Sabbath afternoon, which come 
under the heading of “Our Young 
Folks,” or “The Home,” or ‘The 
Family,” or “The Children,” how few 
of all which appear from week to 
week, are at all adapted to their os- 
tensible purpose, viz: the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the children 
—the actual live children ! 

This conclusion is reached from 
painful personal observation. And 
yet if we should presume to say to 
such and such a one, with perchance 
a distinguished name, “Why my dear 
sir, or madam, you have not vet 
learned the a, b, c’s of writing for 
our young folks of five to eight years 
of age!” we would be regarded as 
very presuming, almost insulting, or 
to say the least, lacking in apprecia- 
tion of the talents that go to make up 
a first-class writer for the children! 
But we mean what we say when 
declaring that there are but few who 
seem able to fill the bill in this depart- 
ment, as writers or speakers. 

Why, dear Mr. Stilt, or Miss Longa 
Verba, we just sat down, papa and 
the two children of five and seven, to 
read your last article entitled “Our 
Young Folks,” and in three minutes 
one exclaimed, “I don’t want to hear 
that.” 

You will doubtless reply that the 
lack of interest: was owing to waut of 
proper training, or of average bright- 





But we assure you, on the contrary, 
that these children are unusually 
bright—for, are they not our children? 

No, no, the trouble is not with the 
children. Give us a good story, or 
even a poor story, well told, and we 
will guarantee, Miss Longa, that you 
will be read with interest by both 
“our” children and those of other 
people. 

The trouble is you are too stilted 
when you address the babes! Ten to 
one you never had any children of 
your own, Mr. Stilt. Orif you have 
had, you have forgotten what manner 
of folks our “young folks” are, of 
this or any other generation. 

“Come let us with our children 
live,” said the model children’s man, 
Frederick Froebel, and he or she who 
would talk best or write best to thom 
must live with them more or less. 

It will not do to remain on those 
exalted stilts, breathing an atmos- 
phere of Latin compounds, which you 
vainly attempt to hand down to the 
little people who walk lowly and on 
the ground! 

These little ones, whom it is such 
an honor to address, generally require 
an Anglo Saxon, monosyllabic diet, 
wherein and whereby they may live, 
and thrive, and grow. 

But we, that is papa, Alfred and 
Ethel, notice that Miss Lofty seems 
either unwilling or unable to use the 
language of “common folks” like us. 
When she ought to say “I think,” it is 
“apprehend.” For “good,” ‘xcel- 
lent” is used. For ‘It was hard to 
get him along,” (the horse) “(He was 
reluctantly persuaded to advance.’ 
For “A fence was around the yard” 
“encircled” or “enclosed” is used. 
And examples without number 
might be given, at least enough to 
show, so far as etymology is concern- 
ed, just how not to speak to children. 
It ought to be considered an espe- 
cial gift or accomplishment to be able 
to so speak or write to children as to 
gain their attention, and instruct 
them. 

Writers for the children should be 
specially rewarded. 

If I can be successful in this direc- 
tion, is it not as grand an accomplish- 
ment as to be able to move men? 

The children are in the plastic state, 
and can be moulded by a breath, by a 
short story, by an example. 

If it is a grander opportunity to be 
able to write the songs of a people 
than their laws, so is it of more value 
to get the ear or the eye of the little 
ones through the child’s book or the 
children’s column, than even to write 
the people’s songs. 

We may imagine Jesus Christ, as 
He took the little ones into His own 
arms, speaking to them; for who can 
doubt that He did address them? 

But what kind of language or ex- 
pressions is it likely He used? 

Not long words made up from oth- 
er than the native tongue. Not long 
nor involved sentences. 

“He spake as never man spake,” but 
His language was simple, His words 
short and from the common walks of 





life. 
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Ile was great as a man, but His 
greatness largely consisted, if we may 
so say it, in His condescension, His 
simplicity, and the child-likeness of 
His language. 

What an example would have been 
our Saviour for those who would ad- 
dress the children, if we had before 
us His words to them! We have not 
such sweet words before us. © that 
we might have had! 

But we know two things very 
clearly. First. He spoke to adults in 
a direct, simple manner, so that the 
“common people” flocked to and 
heard Him gladly. From this fact 
alone we would infer that when He 
spoke to the little ones, His words 
would particularly reach their hearts. 
This thought is confirmed by the fact 
that so many mothers brought their 
children to Him. He blessed them 
not merely in an official manner, but 
as a friend and even companion to the 
young. 

And who doubts that He could 
fondle little children, and verily like 
a devoted mother talk to them in a 
way to win affection and regard? 

Second. Jesus always spoke of 
childhood and the children in a ten- 
der manner, complimented them in 
their ingenuousness. ‘Except ye be- 
come as little children,” said He; and 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

But Jesus is soinfinitely above man 
while still with us, that he regards 
chilghood and manhood alike, as it 
were. 

When on a very high elevation 
looking at terrestrial objects, one sees 
not much difference between men and 
children as to outward size. 

And Jesus talked to men as to chil- 
dren, and drew pictures to hold up 
before them illustrating His spiritual 
thoughts. 

So let who would write for 
childhood, learn to use the brush of 
the true artist, drawing the picture 
truly like the Master, excluding all 
extraneous objects and all combina- 
tions that would confuse the mind 
and detract from the general impres- 
Siow to be conveyed. 

The subject of preaching to chil- 
dren is akin to this, and very impor- 
tant. Let him who would have suc- 
cess put away all pride of intellect, 
and like the very distinguished Ger- 
man Professor, take off the hat when 
approaching the young, for they are 
to become the future legislators, 
judges, preachers and presidents. 

What an art, what a privilege to 
write or speak to the children! 

E.N. A. 
enna <a 

In just so far as our teachers elevate 
the moral tone of their pupils, they 
depopulate our prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, and decrease the expenses. 
It pays to be a moral as well as a 
Christian people. Teach your boys 
and girls to be gentlemen and gentle- 
women in the most sterling sense of 
these words. Fifteen minutes, for in- 
stance, could well be spared from 
some branch of instruction, if they 


went to make two or three boys feel 
keenly that cruelty, of which there is 


us 





Washington on Swearing. 





HEADQUARTERS Moore’s House, 
West Point, July 29, 1779. § 


Many and pointed orders have boen 
issued against that unmeaning and 
abominable custom of swearing, uot- 
withstanding which, with much re- 
gret, the.general observes that it pre- 
vails, if possible, more than ever; his 
feelings are continually wounded by 
the oaths and imprecatious of the sol- 
diers whenever he is in hearing of 
them. 

The name of that Being from whose 
bountiful goodness we are permitted 
to exist and enjoy the comforts of 
life, is incessantly imprecated and 
profaned in a manner as wanton as it 
is shocking. For the sake, therefore, 
of religion, decency and order, the 
general hopes and trusts that officers 
of every rank will use their influence 
and authority to check a vice which 
is as unprofitable as it is wicked and 
shameful. 

If officers would make it an una- 
voidable rule to reprimand, and, if 
that does not do, punish soldiers for 
offeuses of this kind, it could not fail 
of having the desired effect. 





ice Liar 





EpvucaTIon, ITS PRINCIPLES AND Prac- 

TICK, as developed by George Combe. | 
Collated and edited by Wm. Jolly, H. M. 
Inspector of Schools. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


This is a remarkable volume of 772 pp., | 
divided into six parts, each of these sub- 

divided into several chapters discussing the 

question of Education in all its various re- 

lations to man and to society. 

Part first starts with the question, What 

is Education? Its need and nature? 

Part second, What Subject Should be 

Taught in our Schools? divided into seven 

chapters, consuming 166 pages. 

Part third, How Should Education be 

Conducted? 

Part fourth discusses the question, Who 
Should be Educated? and under this head 
we have arguments in chapter first as to 
the right of the laboring classes to be edu- 
cated. 

Chapter second, The Personal Advanta- 
ges of Education. 

Chapter third, The Social Advantages 
of Education. 

Chapter fourth, The Political Need of 
Universal Education. 

Chapter fifth, Answers to Objections to 
Universal Education, &c. 

Part Fifth—How Should the Edueation 
of the People be Carried On? 

Part Sixth—What are the Qualifications 
of a Good Teacher? 

The editor, Mr. Wm. Jolly, in conclud- 
ing his preface, says: 

“The book is sent forth to the world 
with full confidence that it is one of the 
best contributions ever made to the cause 
of Education—ultimately, if not immedi- 
ately, to take an eminent place in educa- 
tional literature, and to do the highest ser- 
vice in what is of paramount importance 
to national and universal well-being, the 
education of our children. 

An opinion we most heartily endorse. 





Ropryson’s ARITHMETICS, Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., N. Y.,J.C. Ellis,Agt., 
St. Lonis, hold a place among the very 
best published. he shorter course in 
Arithmetic is especially excellent. 





far too much in schools, was a stupid 
and sneaking thing. 


schools, 


Two 
books embrace the full course for district 


THE SECRET OF Success; or, How to Get 
Onin the World. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Forsale by Book and News Co. 
There are twelve different subjects or 

topics discussed in this work, and illustra- 

ted by anecdotes from the lives of over 

two hundred and fifty persons. A 
The subjects are as follows: 

“Time and Its Uses,” **Aimsin Life,” 
“A Steady Purpose,” “The Three Ps, 
Punctuality, Prudence, Perseverance,” 
“Business Habits,” “Business Men, and 
Business Notes,” “The Race and the Ath- 
lete,” “Self Help,” “‘Reasonable Service 
and True Success.” 

If our teachers had such a work as this 
at hand, so as to illustrate by a living ex- 
ample the worth and wealth of every new 
topic mastered by their pupils, it would 
be of the greatest practical value to them. 

There is scarcely a lesson or topic 
touched upon in our schools, but what 
cou'd be illuminated and vitalized by this 
work. We beg leave to call special atten- 
tion to its value, and if our friends would 
like to secure a copy, we think some very 
advantageous rates can be made with the 
publishers to this end. 

We need to show pupils how every les- 
son is of special worth to them. 

The following from its “key notes” will 
give some idea of the value of its con- 
tents: 

**Men must know that in this theatre of 

human life it remaineth only to God and 

the angels to be lookers on.’’—Lord Ba- 
con, 

“There is always hope in a man that 

actually and earnestly works. In idleness 

alone is there perpetual despair.’’—Car- 
lyle. 

*“‘When all is holiday, there are no holi- 
dajs.’°—Charles Lamb. 

“Be not simply good, be good for some- 
thing.’’—Thoreau. 

We quote passages from some of the 
subjects in 

**aIMS IN LIFE.” 

“It is the struggle which ennobles us, 
and not the prize; he who thinks only of 
the prize, will probably fail in the strug- 
gle.” , 

From “A Steady Purpose:” 

“The great difference between men, be- 
tween the feeble and the powerful, is en- 
ergy—invincible determination—a purpose 
once fixed, and then victory or death. 

That taculty will do anything that can 
be done in this world, and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities, will make 
a two-legged creature a man wiithout it. 

Desultoriness is the vice of the age; no- 
thing is thoroughly done, because every- 
body attempts to do everything.” 

We see this evil rampant in our schools, 
the curriculum of which includes as many 
branches of -study as would occupy an av- 
erage lifetime in only a cursory survey, 
instead of being spread out before aston- 
ished children. From 

“BUSINESS HABITS.” 

“In fighting the battle of life, we must 
take care, if we would es*ape without a 
wound as wide as a church-door, to pre- 
serve our self-control. 

Self-control is like armor which helps us 
most when the struggle is sharpest. 














trusted with wealth. 
Never find fault with your tools. 


man. 


you mix your colors with?’ 





reply. 


Un- 
til men have learned industry, economy, 
and self-control, they cannot be safely in- 


Todo 
so is the unmistakable sign of a bad work- 


‘Pray Mr. Opie,’ said a dapper young 
student to the famous painter, ‘what do 


‘With brains, sir,’ was the significant 


That went to the root of the matter; the 
finest tools are useless without brains. 

Talent is power, tact is skill. 

Talent is weight, tact is momentum. 

Talent is wealth, tact is ready money. 

Tact is practical talent. The acme of 
all faculties is common sense, and com- 
mon sense is tact.” 
From ‘Self-Helps:” 
“It is true enough that every. barber's 
boy, however self-helpful or laborious, 
cannot be Lord Chief Justice of England, 
but he can de and do something in his own 
sphere, however limited. He can hew 
wood and draw water, and he can do this 
as well as it can be done, instead of in a 
perfunctory and careless fashion. It is no 
man’s business whether he has genius or 
not; work he must whatever he is, but 
quietly and steadily, and the natural and 
unforced results of such work will be al- 
ways the things that God meant him to 
do, and will be his best. If he bea great 
man they will be great things; if he be a 
small man small things; but always, if 
thus peacefully done, good and right; al- 
ways, if restlessly and ambitiously done, 
‘false, hollow and despicable.” 
Pror. Swine’s Motives or Lire, pub- 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chica- 
go, has already deservedly passed to a 
third edition, and its circle of readers wi- 
dens every day. 
The topics treated are *‘Intellect,” ‘In- 


Name,” “The Pursuit of Happiness,” 
“Benevolence,” “Religion.” 

Prof. Swing says: “‘In visiting a large 
forest you cannot bear home with you all 
its great old trees, only a few boughs 
from elm and oak, and so 1 bring here 
from the inner and outer worlds only a 
few reminders of great duties and great 
rewards.” But the eloquence, and beauty 
and simplicity with which these “remind- 
ers’’ are stated, will surely make it a wel- 
come visitor every where. 

The price is oniy $1.60. it is elegantly 
bound, and printed in clear, large, bold 
type, just such a book as a teacher would 
iike to put into the hands of a favorite 
pupil, and just such a book as a favorite 
pupil would read and cherish, 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOAHY. By 
Edwin J. Houston, A. M., Professor of 
Physical Geography and Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. 320 pp. Eldridge & Bro., 
No. 17 N. Seventh Street, Philadel, hia, 
Publishers. 

One would think that we had, in our 
present text books, all that we desired on 
this subject; but there seems a special 
mission for this modest volume. It comes 
down to the requirements and capabilities 
of ourcommon schools, and, foreseeing 
the great lack of the necessary apparatus 
in most of our school rooms, it opens, to 
the ordinary student, the broad underly- 
ing facts of the subject, in concise terms, 
and illustrated by experiments so simple 
as to be within the reach of all. 

The plan is new and well executed, and 
the arrangement of topics clear and con- 
nected, being fully brought out by the ele- 
gant typography. 

The topics discussed include those re- 
cently ader consideration, while a sylla- 
bus and series of questions conclude each 
chapter. 

After a critical examination we con- 
clude it to be a thorough, simple, and 
well-exccuted plan as regards subject mat- 
ter, and as regards workmanship it fully 
equals if not surpasses the excellence of 
finish for which this house is especially 
noted. We wish it speedy success. It de 
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il serves it. Its merits when known and 
) the fully appreciated will give .t a placein the 
estimation of teachers held by few vol- 
umes of such modest pretentions. 
a The prive is $1.25. 
. LitrE.u’s Living AGe.—The numbers 
-om- of “The Living Age” for the weeks end- 
ing July 26 and August 2, contain Malta, 
and Chesterticld’s Letters to his Son, from 
ber’s “Fortnightly”; Food and Feeding, by Sir 
ious, Henry Thompson, and Our Wheat Fields 
and, inthe Northwest, ‘Nineteenth Century”; 
own Gray and his School, “Cornhill”; Benja- 
hew min Franklin, “Contemporary”; with the 
. this continuation of Jean Ingelow’s “Sarah de 
ina Berenger’’; Miss Keary’s Doubting Heart, 
is no and Sarah Tytler’s “The Bride’s Pass,” 
1s or and the usual amount of poetry. 
, but For fifty-two such numbers of sixty- 
| and four large pages each (or more than 3,000 
Ye al- pages a year), the subscription price, $8, 
m to is low; while for $10.50 the publishers of- 
great fer to send any one of the American $4 
be a monthlies or weeklies with ‘The Living 
ys, if Age” for a year, both postpaid, Littell & 
ts al- Co., publishers. 
fone. Literary Notices. 
The leading article in the North Ameri- 
: oval can Review for September, is a critical pa- 
Shica- per by Anthony Trollope, upon “I'he Ge- 
| to . nius of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” It has 
+ dahl an especial interest from the fact that it 
9 Ip- contains the estimate w ich one novelist 
gives ot another, where there is the widest 
Seed “—} divergence between the literary work of 
oe the two. He gives the strongest praise 
to the works of Hawthorne, analyzing 
large the best known of them from a novelist’s 
ou all @ point of view. 
oughs Prof. Simon Newcomb follows with a 
; here & paper upon “The Standard of Value,” in 
only * which he discuases the relative merits of 
great & the single and the double standard, and 
veauly § the difficulties which must arise from the 
emin(- B establishment of either as a monetary ba- 
awel- B sis, His principal topics are the inevita- 
ble fluctuations in value of each of the 
gantly two precions metals used as standards, 
+, bold J and the best means of counteracting the 
would § evils whica necessarily result from such 
avorite & fluctuations. ‘The “multiple standard of 
avorite § yaiue” proposed for this purpose is well 
known. Prof. Newcomb brings forward 
; a modification of this plan, and suggests 
¥. »Y § that a comparatively stable currency 
assor ol a i - 
al Phi- § Might be obtained by the issue of paper 
hool of § Money redeemable not in dollars of a fixed 
& Bro., § weight, but in such quantities of gold or 
lel, his, & silver bullion as would have a cert .iz and 
' definite purchasing power to be fixed be- 
in Our F forehand. The details and practical work- 
sired 0" FF ing of this plan, which is well worthy of 
special BF the consideration of political economists, 
it comes f are treated at length, and probable objec- 
abilities B tions discussed with great ability. 
Penpenng “The Diary of a Public Man” is contin- 
paratus Bi ued. In this is given the secret history of 
pens,  Fevents at Washington during the week 
underly- hext preccding President Lincoln’s inau- 
: terms, guration, and of the intrigues in regard to 
o simple the formation of a new Cabinet, and the 
aie estimate which public men at that time 
ited, an° Bmaae of Mr. Lincoln’s character. It 
and Poe throws into strong light the immense dif- 
y the cle- I feulties wi.h which the latter hid to deal, 
cine ot even among those who were most friendly 


to the new administration. 

“Intrigues at the Paris Canal Congress,” 
by A. G. Menocal, is a timely exposure of 
the plans and scheming of the ring of ad- 
Venturers who called the Congress to- 
getner, and using M. Lessep’s influence, 
managed it for ‘he purpose of filling their 
own pockets. This bit of secret history 
Will be doubly interesting to American 
Teaders, since it explains why the Ameri- 
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can delegates and their project of the Nic- 
aragua route were so ignominiously snub- 
bed. 

The number closes with a review of 
“Three Important Publications,” by Mayo 
W. Hazeltine. 





Is Lire Wortu Livina? A- Rejoinder. 
Probably no recent publication has crea- 
ted so great an interest and so much dis- 
cussion among thoughtful people, as Mal- 
lock’s “Is Life Worth Living?” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have in press, and will is- 
sue in a few days, a critical review of this 
volume, in which the reviewer takes issue 
with Mr. Mallock, and attempts to prove 
the fallacy of his conclusions. ‘This mon- 
ograph is from the pen of a well known 
writer, and it wil: undoubtedly be receiv- 
ed with much interest by the thousands 
who have read the latest attempt to an- 
swer the question “Is Life Wo. th Living?” 





Tue next number of Sunday Afternoon 

will be issued under the title of 
“*GOOD COMPANY.” 

Ji has always been “Good Company,” 
from the first issue, so good in fact that 
we could not keep it long. 

No publication with which this journal 
is favored is u.ore thoroughly read than 
Sunday Afternoon, and none we receive is 
more worthy a careful reading. 

It not unfrequently happens in this 
world that‘a change of name enlarges the 
sphere of usefulness, and this will not by 
any means be thé first instance in which 
Sunday afternoon visits have resulted in 
permanent “Good Company.” 

The last issue, the September number, 
is like all its predecessors, a most excellent 
one. From the article by Noble C. But- 
ler, entitled ‘““The Public School and Na- 
tional Culture,”’ we quote as fo:lows: 

“The State seeks to promote by the ed- 
ucation of its citizens, their moral and in- 
tellectual elevation and advancement, und 
as a resultant of the spiritual forces thus 
evoked and energized, its own stability 
and prescience, its rank and prestigein the 
general assembly of nations, place and in- 
fluenc.”’ 

“Inthe parliament of men, the federa- 
tion of the world, the thing is not,’ says 
Humboldt, ‘*to let the schools and univer- 
sities go on in a drowsy and impotent 
routine; the thing is to raise the culture 
of the nation ever higher and higher by 
their means.” 





PoruLsk Science Monruty for Sep- 
tember contains “Spiritualism as a Scien- 
tific Question.” Itis a translation of an 
open letter of Prof. Wundt of Leipsic, to 
Prof. Ulrici of Halle, on the doings or the 
American, Slade, in Germany. Ulricihad 
become a believer, and called upon Wundt 
to show cause why he also did not accept 
Slade’s claims. Wundtreplies in the most 
ironical and crushing statement that has 
ever been made upon the subject. But, 
though peppered with wit and pungency, 
the argument is close and powerful, and 
ought to be widely read in this country. 

Sir Henry Thompson’s elaborate essay 
on “Food and Feeding” is concluded by a 
very interesting discussion of wining and 
dining from a dietetical point of view. 

Under the title of ‘“The Classical Con- 
troversy; its Present Aspect,’’ Prof. Bain 
again exposes the fallacious pretexts on 
which this great hindrance to the pro- 
gress of scientific education is maintained. 
He deals with various writers, from J. 8. 
Mill to Bonamy Price, and shows in acon- 
clusive manner the falsity of their posi- 
tions. 

E. V. Blake opens one of the most im- 





portant of all subjects in a paper on 





“Spontaneous and Imitative Crime.” ‘The 
views here presented are such as our pub- 
licists should seriously ponder. If crime 
is imitative, then to mass criminals to- 
gether is to make crime and aggravate 
criminality. 

There are a portrait and sketch of Prof. 
George F. Baker, who is this year Presi- 
dent of the American Scientific Associa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Fifty cents per number, $5 per year. 





THE AMERICAN NaTURALIST. Septem- 
ber, 1879. Published by McCalla & Stave- 
ly, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In this most entertaining scientific pe- 
riodical there is an article on “Brazilian 
Corals and Coral Reefs,” which will repay 
careful perusal. Warren Upham’s ac- 
count of *“lhe Formation of Cape Cod” 
is completed in this number. ‘“he Hil- 
locks or Mound-formations of San Diego, 
California,’ are made the object of an in- 
teresting study by Dr. G. W. Barnes. A 
useful article on “Insect Powder” is re- 


.| printed from the Canadian Entomologist, 


in which we are informed that the differ- 
ent species of Pyrethrum furnish the flow- 
ers which when powdered are so destrue- 
tive to insect life. Not only these rarer 
pests, the cockroaches, fleas, bugs, &c., 
can be easily extirminated by the Dalma- 
tian powder (which is superior to the Per- 
Sian) but also the all-prevailing house-fly 
may be destroyed by the same means—the 
method being described in the article re- 
ferred to. 





AMONG the most interesting articles in 
Appletons’ Journal for September are the 
following: ‘Vivian the Beauty,” by Mrs. 
Anne Edwards; ‘‘A Venetian Night,’ by 
Charlotte Adams; ‘How to Popularize 
Wordsworth;” ‘An Hour with Thacke- 
eray,”’ by John Esten Cooke; ‘“The Critic 
on the Hearth,” by James Payn; ‘“‘Russian 
Conspiracies,” by Karl Blind. ‘The edit- 
ors table contains: “About Melancholy 
Again,” “The Poetry of the Familiar,” 
“The Honors to the Prince Imperial,” &c. 

Appletons’ Journal is published monthly 
at 25 cents per number, or $3 per annum. 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 549 and 
551 Broadway, New York. 
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‘Missouri Items. : 


- Great educational activity charac- 
terizes nearly every section of the 
State. Despite law, the large num- 
ber of successful Normal Institutes 
held from two to four weeks, indicate 
the spirit of the teachers. 

Lancaster. ‘This week closes our 
Normal Institute. We have held a 
session of four weeks with good re- 
sults. The attendance was not large, 
but the teachers were in earnest and 
did their work well. By this move, 
Schuyler county has taken a grand 
step forward in education. Much 
credit is due C. C. Fogle, County 
Commissioner, for the zea] he has 
manifested in his work, and for the 
steps he has inaugurated and carried 
out for the advancement and eleva- 
tion of the schools of this county. 
Schuyler will have a Looming insti- 
tute next year. We BE? 

Bethany. Over 100 teachers attend- 
ed the Harrison County Normal In- 
stitute, which continued four weeks. 
Prof. J. R. Kirk, the Schoo] Commis- 
sioner, by his enthusiasm, his wise 
management, and his untiring efforts, 
is revolutionizing the educational 
work in Harrison county. 


Rockport. We had the pleasure of 
spending o:e day in the Normal In- 
stitute at this place, and are glad to 
say that we have found no better in- 
stitute in any State. Atchison is a 
model county. The people are deter- 
mined that her educational facilities 
shall equal her boundless material re- 
sources. 

Prof. W. T. Drake, School Com- 
missioner, has done a great work 
here. Fortunate is the county that 
secures and sustains such a leader! 
From Prof. Drake we obtain the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Atchison county sustains her schools 
for eight months annually. Teachers’ 
wages are advancing. During the 
comjng year the male teachers will 
receive from $40 to $55 per month, 
and female teachers a little less. The 
new school houses being built in va- 
rious parts of the county are models, 
costing from $800 to $1500. Most of 
the schools are supplied with appa- 
ratus. We sustain a Normal Institute 
four weeks annually, with an attend- 
ance of about 100 teachers, who con- 
tribute $3 each, annually, which gives 
us an ample institute fund. We pay 
Prof. R. C. Norton of the Warrens- 
burg Normal School, $125 for conduct- 
ing our present institute, and he is 
doing magnificent work. We will 
have a balance of nearly $200 in the 
treasury after paying all expenses. 


Southeast Missouri. Space does 
not permit us to give in detail the 
mighty work being done in this part 
of the State, under the lead of Profs. 
Dutcher, Heury, McGee, Lynch, and 
a host of others. The reports receiv- 
ed are most cheering. All honor to 
the brave men and women who are 
winning success in the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties, 

Southwest Missouri. This grand 
region is up and doing. Pres. Os- 
borne of the Warrensburg Normal, 
leads the advancing hosts. The fac- 
ulty of Drury College and the princi- 
pals of nearly all the graded schools 
are spending the vacation in institute 
work. All praise to these noble men 
and women who realize that “Bliss is 
in action, and not in ease.” 

St. Louis. What is St. Louis doing 
to build up education throughout the 
State? Whereare her thousand prin- 
cipals and teachers? Are their clar- 
ion voices heard throughout the State 
encouraging their rural brethren, and 
disseminating better methods? 

Where, oh where are the mighty 
educators of St. Louis? North Mis- 
souri sends no tidings of their brave 
deeds. The reports from South Mis- 
souri are as silent as the grave with 
reference to our St. Louis heroes. 

Is this inaction and seeming indif- 
ference worthy of a great city, boast- 
ing the best school system in the 
world? Can St. Louis educators af- 
ford to sit idly by while our brethren 
in the field are fighting a desperate 
battle for educational supremacy in 
Missouri? B. 





Oskaloosa, Iowa.— Prof. Laughlin 
writes: “Normal Institute just closed 
—enrolled 266 teachers, and the work 





was a grand success.” 
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TEACHERS’ 
REGISTERS, 


School District Records, 


REWARD CARDS, 


Aids to School Discipline, 


OUTLINE MAPS, 


GLOBES, 


Reading Charts, 
Liquid Slating, 
School Desks, 
TEACHERS’ DESKS, 
Recitation Seats, 
Writing Charts, 
Orayons, 


Birasers, 


DICTIONARIES, 


Cube Root Blocks, 


Object Teaching Forms, 


DRAWING 


BOOSBEBS, 


EVERYTHINC FOR 


SCHOOLS 


Address with stamp for re- 


ply. and write direct to 


J, B. MERWIN, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 


Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical or Bil- 
ious Fever, &c., and indeed all the affections that 
arise from malarious, marsh, or miasmatic pois- 


Ons, 


Has been widely used during the 
lust twenty-five years,in the trext- 
ment ot these distressing diseases, 
and with such unvarying success 
that it has gained the reputation of 
being infallible. The shakes, or 
chills once broken by it, do not 
return, until the disease is con- 
tracte:: again. This has made it an accepted 
remedy, and trusted specific, for the Fever and 
Ague of the West, and the Chills and Fever oi 
the South. , 
Ayer’s Ague Cure eradicates the noxious poi- 
son from the system, and leaves the patient as 
well as vefore the attack. It thoroughly expels 
the disease, so that no Liver Complaints, Kheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Dysentery, or Vebility tol- 
low the cure. Indeed, where Disorders of the 
Liver and Bowels have occurred from Miasmat- 
ic Poison, it removes the cause of them, ard 
they disappear. Not only is 1t aneflectual cure, 
but, if taken occasionaliy by parties exposed to 
malaria, it will expel the peison and protect 
them from attack. Travelers and temporary 
residents in Fever and Ague localities are thus 
enabled to defy the disease. The General Debil- 
ity which is 80 apt to ensue from continued ex- 
posure to malaria and miasm, has no speedier 
remedy. 

For Liver Complaints, it is an excellent rem- 
edy. Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Lowell ass., Practical and Analytical Chem- 
_ Sold by all druggists and dealers in med 
cine. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


st. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 











Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Nortolk and Richmont,tas, orm- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 
EVANSVILLE) 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information cal) 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


Wabash Fast Line. 


we-The only line running through sleeping 
coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 








| time. 





wHThe only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.35 next merning, and at all sta- | 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 


and all other routes. ; 
ig Popular rates for summer tourists. 


extended, and take the 


Great Wabash 
for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &c., &. 

For further information call at company’s of- 


address, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R. CALLAWAY, Ticket Agt., St. Louis. 
Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEV. N. CLAYTON 
Gen. Western Pass. Ast. Kansas Ci o. 
. 6. TOWNSEND, 
’ Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 





daylight, from 7 to 8 hours in advance of any 


wer Accept the ‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially | 


fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo., or | 


Ayer’s Ague Cure . on AD 
FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF BR LA K or 
Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, . 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools. 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


2 


—_ = = 
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BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 





/ J:B.MERWIN'S! 
) BLACK BOARD i! 





J.B-MeERWIN, 


"7-04 CHESNUT ST. 


© St.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 








STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
l'eachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of thechildren be made so lasting, as b 
means of iliustration upon the blackboa Superintendents of Sabbath Schools wil 
find the style “A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 





Styles, Sizes and Prices. Music lines extra................--+s0- -.++ $1 00 
Style’ a, No. 1, 2x8 feet (see cut) $100, The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks 
“Ge? 2... a, **") 35 | and rings for hanging up. 
“ea 8, 3x4. -. 180 Blackboards of Wood, Walnut Frame. 
= 4, 3x5. +. 225) Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (see cut) $3 50 
oe 5. 3x6. . 270) E 4 2, 2x3¥ fb......... - 52% 
sir 6, 3x7. «Sasi ** = 8, 8x63 ft......... - 7 00 
- 7) BEB. .. ccscessvesevaesie eel < 3 i Ie. -- 9 50 
es ip Me shiwes enscetsesseusescses 360; ‘* <i De ENP wn crecnessadcessanses 2 00 
= p BIE. ovcncenscvedevscencsccses 420 


I send No. 1 and 2, eo A, by mail, post-paid, en receipt of price. Send direct.<@§ 
ship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style ot board wanted, 
whether a, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, . 
I also —r Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made oi HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give pores satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be 


put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, Cc. 


B. CLARK, Architect, 





Tools to Work With. 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of éwenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do ¢wenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, 
ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 
A Set of Outline Maps, : 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 
Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 





wang are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 


son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested for years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. 8S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Paper ordered for black- 
| boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 
|in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 

| For circulars and other intormation, tor EVERYTHING oeeded in schools, address with stamp, 


for reply, and send direct to J 
-B. MERVVIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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READ THIS OVER! 


d please select from it what you need; cut it out and let us give you a PRICE 
rit. If you do not need anything you see, please hand it over to some one who 
s. Address with Stamp for reply— 


J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











Globe with Compass. 


NH 


Blaekboards. 











litt 








Nin 








———— 


Maps of all Kinds. 








School Clocks. 





Bells of all Kinds. 





OF SLATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


704. CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Lours Mo. 


Pointer. 








Numeral Frames. 





Hand Bells. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST. 


JAMESON’S 


RHETORICAL METHOD 


A concise treatment of the topics belonging to 
Rhetoric and Composition, prepared for the use 
of Schools and Academies, 


BY H. W. JAMESON, 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


This little book is designed for classes that 
have completed the usual school course in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Analysis. The wish of the 
author has been to do away with the treatment 
of the unessential parts of the study of Rhetoric. 


OFFICE OF Supt. oF PuRLIC SCHOOLS, ) 
St. Louis, Aug. 8, 1879. § 

I have examined with great interest your new 
book on RueToRICAL Mrtnop, and am very 
happy to state that I find that you have brought 
togetherinto asmall book just the most impor- 
tant matters for the instruction of pupils of 
High Schools and Academies in the art of Eng- 
lish Composition and the elementary principles 
of literary eriticism. 

You have shown excellent taste and a fine 
sense of what the teacher needs for a practical 
hand-book in the school-room. 

WM. T. HARRIS. 

H. W. Jameson, Esq. 

The book isal2mo. Price, 75 cents. 

G. I. JONES &CO., publishers, St. Louis. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


The long continued popularity of McGUF- 
FEY’S READERS is sufiicient evidence of their 
positive merits. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision, 
the following may be enumerated: 


1. Adaptation to modern methods of teaching 


reading. 

2. Introduction of the most familiar system of 
diacritical marks. 

3. Carefully engraved script lessons are intro- 
duced. 


4. The gradation of the series has been care- 
fully adjusted to meet the requirements of the 


schools of to-day. 
5. 


A substantial increase has been made in the 


VALUABLE 


Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 
NEW SERIES. 

Cutter’s First book on Analytic Anatomy, Phys- 
iology and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 196 pp. 16% illustrations. Half roan. 
80 cents. 

Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Human and -_ 

12mo. 308 pp. 
$1.35. 


ative. falf 
roan. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo. 
338 pp. 2 illustrations. Half roan. $1.50. 


186 illustrations. 





CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 

Chauvenet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth 

75. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 

Chauvenet’s Method: of Least Squares. 
Cloth, $1.69, 

Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 
2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


8Svo. 


SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS. 
sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arithme- 
tic. 16mo. 27 cents, 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo, 232 pp. Half bound. 45 cents. 

sanford’s Common School Analytical Arithme- 
tic. lémo. 355 pp. Half road. 380 cents. 

Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 12mo. 
419pp. Half roan. Cloth sides. $1.25. 

Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 12mo. 
roan. $1.25. oe 

Haldeman’s 

| Cloth, $ 

| Long’s Introduction to English Grammar for 

| Beginners. l6mo. Boards. 25 cents. 

| Derry’s History of the United States. Illustrat- 

| ed. 12mo, Half roan. $1.35. 

Leeds’ History of the United States. 12mo. Ex- 
tracloth. $1.75. 

Worcester’s Series of [llustrated School Dic- 
tionaries. The Primary, theSchool, the Com- 
prehensive, and the Academic. 

' 3Sehmitz’ German Grammar. I2mo. Cloth. $1.25 

Contanseau’s French. and Longman’s German 
Dictionaries. 18 mo. Cloth, Each $1.50. 

Walker’s Scienceof Wealth. 12mo. Extra cloth 

50 


Half 











Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. | 
00. 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


samson’s Art Criticism. 8vo. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1.60 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 
Cloth. $1.75. 


Lincoln Phelps’ Scientific Series. 
Hachette’s Series New French Text Books, &. 


Cloth. $3.15. 


12mo. 





Indispensable Works of Reference. 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. The Standard 
Illustrated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10.00. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia, American Revised 
Issue. 10 volumes. Illustrated. Three Edi- 

tions at various prices. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology. 1vol. Imperial 8vo. 








FITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 


627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


Inventor of Statuary Photographs. Was 
awarded a*medal at the Paris Exposition. 


S.S. HAMILE,A.M. 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Science of Elocution,” 
WILL RE-OPEN HIS 


School of Hlocution, 
AUCUST (2th, 1879, 


At 710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








Elocution Scientifically Taught. 

Kvery lesson illustrates a principle, every 
principle has a practical application. No imita- 
tive recitations. 

Pupils prepared for teachers or Elocution, or 
Dramatie Readers, Special courses fer minis- 
ters and lawyers. 

Twenty Class Lessons, $10. Private Lessons, 
S2each. 


From ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., Preqg- 
dent Cornell University. United States Minis- 
ter to Berlin.—Prof. 8. S. Hamill’s exercises 
for developing the voice, and inculcating its 
right tone, cannot, I think, be surpassed. 
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- SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Normal University. 





CaRBONDALE, IIl., July 20, 1879. 

This Normal School will commence its 
sixteenth; term regular session on Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, 1879. 

The University has had 420 students the 
past year, and since its opening, July 1, 
1874, has sent 622 young men and young 
women to teach in the schools of the 
State. 

It has improved and popularized ‘its 
course of study, and hereafter will, in ad- 
dition to granting diplomas to those who 
complete its full course, give certificates 
to such as finish satisfactorily the com- 
mon branches, and the higher studies re- 
quired by law for first and second grade 
certificates. 

Our course is acknowledged by the best 
educators of Illinois, Missouri and Indi- 
ana to be more specially adapted to peda- 
gogical training than that of any other 
scheol. One man who spent a year with 
us declared that “he would not part with 











amount of matter in the series. Sheep. $12.00. 
6. Many new lessons substituted for those for- | Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
merly used. . World. Large 8vo Sheep. $10. 


7. Illustrations increased to double the num- | 


ber in former editions: all are new, and were | 
drawn and engraved expressly for this series. 

8. Typography, printing and binding materi- 
ally improved. 


Prices of McGuffe Revised Readers 


Exc. Sample Copy | 
and Introduc. 
$.13 


af 


First Reader 


Second Reader....... ..... 18 25 
Fare 25 35 
Fourth Reader.............. .30 .42 
EE. . ccsebinssecses 43 .60 


**MoGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,’’ as here- } 
tofore published, will be continued in publica- | 
tion. j 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & co.,| 
PUBLISHERS. 

Cincinnati and Now York: | 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 





Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of American and British 
Authors. 3 vols. Large 8vo. Cloth. $7.50 per 
vol. Sheep. $8.50 per vol. 





*,*Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues fur- 
nished, on application, by mail. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers 


» 715 and 
717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 12-9 





terers’ Companion, a practical book for 
practicalmen. Explicit instructions and model 


| alphabets, $2. Standard Scroll Book, $1. Paint- | —____— 


ers’ Manual, 50c. 


com 


Of booksellers and painters’ 
y houses, or by mail. JESSE HANEY & 
119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 2-9 


D yne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting else 


where. 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 








| Rop’r. Autyr, LL.D., or to 


= 


TANDARD SIGN WRITER, and Let- | 


the knowledge of methods and the drill 
received here for $500.” School directors 
often send to us for teachers. 

We have eleven teachers in all the de- 
partments, and classes are in all stages of 
advancement. 

Students should bring appointments or 
at least recommendations from County 
Superintendents or County Judges. They 
will be examined after their arrival. 

Send for new catalogue to the Principal, 


JAMES ROBARTS, M. D., 
Secretary of Trustees. 





Dalton Georgia. 

A POSITION WANTED. 

| 

| in acountry school. 
St. Louis, or tod. R. Evans, Florrissant. 

dress Miss M. Dooley, 1939 Division Street, St 


A lady with some experience wishes a position 
Refers to F. E. Cook:o1 
Ad- 


FROM IOWA. 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

Dear Sir—Supplies ordered are received, and 
likeall others from you come promptly to hand 
and are satisfactory. I have used your 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 


for Over Seventy Boards 


in this and adjoining eounties, for a term of 
years, and it has proved to be all, and more than 
is claimed for it. 








BOARDS 


OLLERS 


BLACK 


PER%R 


ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 
Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 








The teachers are entirely satisfied with the 
blackboards, and the people say it is the cheap- 
est and best in the end to use the best slating. 
Respectfully, G. W. CHURCHILL. 
LEnox, Iowa, April 8, 1879. 





. Prepare for Examination. 
The Normal Question Book, prepared ex- 
pressly for the use of teachers in preparing for 
examination. Don’t try to pass an examina- 
tion without first giving this book a careful 
study. Contains 400 pp handsomely bound in 
cloth, only $1.50. Copy of the book and the 
Normal Teacher for one year at the extremely low 
price of $2. The Normal Teacher is a monthly 
school journal, devoted to the dissemination ef 
Normal! principals and to practical schoo) work. 
Agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Address J.E. SHERRILL, 
12-8 Danville, Ind. 


SHORT HAND TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Normal Style, for Students, Teachers, &c. 
Simple, scientitic, and practical. Children may 
learn it. Course of six lessons, $5. . 
Commercial Style: especially adapted to 
the uses of Merchants, Clerks, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Clergymen, Teachers, &c. Legible, sys- 
tematie, plain as ordinary long hand. Can be 
learned thoroughly in from 4 to 8 weeks, Course 
of I2 lessons, $10, or $1 per lesson. Specimen 
sent if desired. Address 0. A. CONE, 
12-8 De Soto, Mo. 








CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 

W 8. & S.A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Stre t, St. Louis, Mu 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 

leges, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 

of all grades, and Families. 

2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 

who seek Positions. 

%. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 

vate Schools, and aids Parents in selectlng good 

schools. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 

No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 

Recommended by highest educational authori- 

ties in all parts of the country. School officers 

are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 

Teachers seeking positions should send stamp 

for application form. Mention this paper. 


12-8¢ 

$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 

Co., Portland, Maine. 1)-2 18-5 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping, 


| 12-8 9 The most complete system extant, and at pri- 

= sl ces below any Other series. 

| . B, Special terms made for introduction. 
Position Wanted! *:* *reci em ans 

A male teacher of several years’ experience, POINT Sivicinonescagencceévessnceghtseen as | DO 

= | graduate of a normal school in Germany and a| Lectures ........ ee eS ee 1 00 

| college in the United States, desires a new posi- Common School Edition eocccececs Sebdeickseceten e 
Oe: ee A. SETZEPFAND, Counting House Edition.......... een censes. .3 
— ROY osiscds necshsvesscccsckissoohbins servecces B00 
| “co 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 





Louis, Mo. 12-8 


9-9  200N. Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 























